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The’ Business Outlook 


The general tenor of trade reports would 
seem to indicate that the volume of business 
is gradually decreasing, although not to any 
serious extent. Efforts are being made to 
make prodaction conform to present condi- 
tions and it is thought that when this readjust- 
ment has been brought about general trade 
and prices will be in a very much steadier 
condition than at present. The aforemen- 
tioned readjustment is most notable in iron, 
steel and lumber. The failare of Price, 
McCormick & Co. this week has made un. 
settlement in the cotton trade and the prices 
of cotton options have suffered declines. 

As regards the dry goods trade, advices con- 
tinue to note a reluctant retail demand, which 
in turn adversely affects the reoider busi- 
ness ; nevertlieless, cotton goods production is 
believed to be heavily sold ahead. Weakness 
in wool continues, and manufacturers are 
holding off before placing buying orders. 
The boot and shoe market is dull with some 
slight recession in prices, both for finished ar- 
ticles and for hides and leather. The weak- 
ness is perhaps more pronounced in lumber 
than a week ago. The most active branch of 
the entire trade situation of the country seems 
to be in groceries. 

Bank clearings for the past week aggregated 
$1,524,901,572, a decrease of ten per cent. from 


those of the previous week, and of nineteen - 


per cent, from the corresponding week a year 
ago. Railroad earnings are larger, if any- 
thing, than in any previous year, but it seems 
that with a decreasing volume of trade it will 
Oaly be a question of a short time when the 
carrying companies will report some decrease 
in their receipts. The speculative situation 
remains intensely dul), both in New York and 
Boston, but a very strong undertone is noted. 
It is believed that the decline which stocks 
have already suffered means that liquidation 
has run its course and that on any favorable 
news prices will have a sharp upturn. 





Agreeing with New England 
Some Interior Views 
The aim of this paper is to make it more and more 
useful to the great body of Christians at large. 
While it is published nearer the sources of our 
denominational life than are other papers of our 
order, it nevertheless recognizes that there are 
strongholds of Congregationalism outside of New 
England. That these centers may be served, The 
Congregutionalist has a carefully selected corps of 
correspondents distributed over a wide area. From 
them it receives frequent intelligent and timely 
letters. The issue of May 24 and this week’s 
report of the Illinois Association illustrate their 
quality. How far our readers of the Interior 
voice the sayings of New England regarding this 
journal is seen from tue following: 


‘*The Congregationalist seems to me most ad- 
mirably to fulfill its mission.’’—Michigan. 

‘‘A peper of exceeding value and always seized 
upon with ravenous avidity.’’—Ohio. 

‘*I greatly enjoy the peper and should feel un- 
furnished withcut it.”"—North Dakota. 

‘*A religious paper best fitted to strengthen 
and instruct the peopic.’’— Mionesota. 

“‘I never hesitate to say that it is incompara- 
bly the best family paper | know.’’—Ililinois. 


Residence outside of New England need not 
weaken interest in this religious journal. The end 
sought by editors and publisher is to minister to 
the entire field. No paper covers Congregational- 
ism so thoroughly. As members of Congregational 
churches, itis a necessity. Fellowship is increased 
through acquaintance, and loyalty to our educa- 
tional and benevolent institutions is fostered by 
knowledge. The new method of presenting Cuurch 
News is well received. More space is given to mat 
ters of real impoit; local and often uninteresting 
gossip is omitted. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulati.n. 








For Abuse of Alcohol 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. E. B, Davis, Dayton, O, says: ‘“‘ Very good 
results in cases of nervous debility from excessive 
drinking, and insomnia.” 





Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society 


The e First Gongregath annual meeting will be held in 
pore ochre, ye nty mien Tues- 
7, 


Wedn reday, Jun to 7. The 
annual sermon Jul be piven by Hey. Vv. Phat ‘s. Moxom 
D.D., of Springheld, ward will 
preside at the several sessions 3 AL + address 
on Wednesday morning. June 6. It is expected that 
an unusually aree number of home missionaries will 
be in The bh anniversary of = 
woman’s Copasenens occurs on Wednes: 

Home Missio: —~ yy &. ppeal to the Large Giver will 
be discussed on Wednesday evening and Home Mis- 
ions and the Larger America on ining, Rev. H. 6. 
Among the 8) ers are Dr. 4.) E. Dunnia, 


ad of ye A. Bradfoi r. 
Virgin. Rev. L. L. Wirt will tell of the pak. at Seam: 
Field Sec > <p will speak of his 


Alaska. d retary 
recent visit to the Western field. 
RAILROAD FARES 


The usual concessions of a fare and a third have been 
ted by the Western, ape, Trunk Line and New 

Enciana’ enger Associatio 
The pian calls for the payment “of full first-class fare 
goin to ss taking certificate of ticket agent at 
ng pot int or nearest certificate station. Upon 
prese jon of these certificates, orepeny indorsed 
i, railroad official, who will be in attendance at the 
t Church in Detroit, one-third we returning may 

be obtained. 





><> 





HUTELS 
American plan. Barclay Hotel, $1.50 and Fy 3% day. 
Cadillac Hotel, 83 to $5; Pte a zoom ge #5 per 
er day 


day. Gris wold gil pe 
ey yw Hotel, #2 to Be H perday. B Ritneel 1 — 


r day. St. a 
ay; riot rr to $3.50 per Vy Warne agi 
er 
mak pig Cadillac Hotel, $2 to $5 per da 
Fein Apc rooms 50 cents, 75 cents, $1 and #1. 


Correspondence concerning accommodations can be 
addressed to Rev. H. P. Deforrest, D. D., 16 Charlotte 
Avenue, Detroit. Mich: 





The human heart is always inclined to 
divide itself when it ought to be undivided. 
—H. C. Trumbull. 








Educational 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 











TSEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

Full r ar course in all departments. bene addi. 

Sotruction in New Keay od Gree! En- 

trance examination Thursday 6, 1900, 9 

A.M. For Catalogue or further T aloreation apply to 
F Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 








CONNECTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
67th Year Dpees 


HARTFORD September 26, 1 
THEOLOCICAL 
pening Training. SEM | NARY, 


Ample ulpment, 
Special Course in Missions. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Apply to Professor Jacobus. 





CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


Yale Divinity School. 


Thorough training for the ministry, both scientific 
and practical. Full university advantages. Address 
Secretary, Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Ct. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary. 


Ninety third year opens Sept. 19, 1900. 
Thorough modern training for the work of 
the ministry. Address 
Professor GEORGE F, Moore, 
Andover, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 
HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


THEOLOCY. 


JULY 5-21, 1900. 
Courses in New Testament, Homiletics and 
Histery of Keligions of India, 
by Prefessors in Maeverd pmsvonstey and by 
Professors %. D. BURTON, F. C. FORTER, BLOoM- 
FIELD, E. W. marater: ans Ig Pg Cc. H. 
LEONARD, Pree. 5% ©. HALL, Dr. - GORDON and 
Bishop J. H. Vin 
Circulars on a) application toR. 8 Morison, Secretary 
Harvard Divinity School, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 











Educational 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any colle a. - scientific schi., 
Library. Physical,chomieal, cal laboratori: s; 
a etc. New athletic: field with 14 ni¢ 
track. Opens September, 0. 
JOSEPH H. SAWYER, M. A. Eriecipal, 
Fastha impton Mas 











MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL FOR aiRLs 


NATIC ASS. Near Wellesley and Boston 

Certincate ‘tas ges leading colleges. Advau: «| 
genres offered. “4; e grounds for golf, tennir, basket 
ball. Catalogue oun iews sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Men and Womer. Allowa ce 
for service io Hospital and Dispensary. 20th year 
opens —— 19. AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE. A.M ,M. 1), 
Dear bawmut Ave, near Massachusetts Ave. 
Send for Catalogue. 








MASSACHUSLTTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater, Mass. Regular courses. Special 
courses for college graduat s and teachers of ex- 
perience. Envance v1 ee June 28-. 9, Se prc. 
11-12. For eR addr 
LBERC G. *SOYDEN, Principal. 





MASSACHOSETTS, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR S!X GIRLS, 
HYDE PARK, MAS S., Suburb of Boston. 
4th year beens sept. 26,1 . FKorcirculars addi css 

MRS. SAMUEL A, FOS TER, 17 Pleasant Stree: 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Higher erg of voung women. 98th year 
opens Sept 19, 1900. Three courses, Academic, Elect- 
ive and Vollege Prepareh: ry 4 Lantus of ground. See 
The Congregationalist of March 2' 

Miss IDA C. imi Principa) 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 28 miles from Boston. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


66th year begins Sept. 19, 1900. Endowed. ollexe 
preparatory, with advanced courses for high schww! 
uates and others not wishing full —- @ course. 
Art and music. Gympasium, tennis, fot exter 
sive grounds. Beautifu'ly and heal fully situat, al. 
Christian home infil For ews 
address the president. 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, D. D., Norton, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY °° *2%ns.t2*'cr: 


Andover, Mass. 
The 72d year opens September 13th. 
Site and buildings unsurpassed pet bd 20 acres of 
greve and lawns, with — perenne. ete 
raper Hail is santpees th the best modern con- 
veniences for the heaith and aie of pupils, includ- 
ing effective systems of hot water hea i eleciric 
lighting. Each y.ung lady has a single , her own 
bureau, closet and toilet conveniences 
Extended seminary a in Latin, Greek, French 
and German languages, with History, Literature anc 
Science. and rare fac ities : for Music and Art are fully 
provided for, and also a thorough cotlege fitting course. 
The total expen:e for board and tuition, except music 
and drawing, is $400 per annum. 
Address Miss EMILY A. MBANS, Principal. 
For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 








RHODE ISLAND 


RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


PROVIUENCE, &. I. 

Founded by friends over a century go: but open to 
all deuominations. Endowed Eighteen Staies repre- 
sented last year. Ideal combination of schooland home 
life. AUGUSTINE JUNES, LL.B., Principal. 











CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


ACADEMY AND HOME £28,19,20.° 


An ideal combinati.n of school and home life for ten 

ss. ag miles from New York City. Unsurpas.«:? 
Beal ealthfulness. Thorough mental, pen and physical 
training. 75th year of Academy. J. H. ROOE, Prin. 








CONNECT.CUT, NORWALK, “ Hillside.” 


Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls. {3mite*tS 


leacing colleges for women. Special courses in Litera- 
ture, Music od Art. attractive — life, Healthful 
location. Long distance pelophete 

MRS. M. £. MEAD, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


SHORTHAN week, pupils are 


— = whether they are adapted for stenogra- 
phers rates, rapid advancement. 12 years’ ex- 
perience in  tenchine different systems. Seni for cir- 
cular, Rev. GEO. BENEDICT, 614 Coi gregationa! House. 





After a free trial 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 


ISAAC RICH HALL, ASHBURTON PLACE. 
SAMUEL OC, BENNETT, Dean, 
Opens October 3, 1900. Boston, Mass. 








NEW YORK 





NEW YORK, POUGHKBEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL “new fork.” 


Vasear Preparation a specialty. 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A.M. 


DEAF OR HARD-OF-HEARBING ADULTS CAN ACQUIKE 


LIP-READING AT HOME 


In six weeks. Easy, L mayne in’ lessons by 
MAIL. One h "ar 9 day <a ractice, nesulls 
uniformly aptiatnrtory. irty-Ninth Year, Terms 
moderate. send fore Seunr 


DAVID GREENE, 1122 Broadway, New York, WN. Y. 





3L May 1900" 
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31 May 1900 


THE whole future of achild may depend upon the 

of his health during infancy. Mellin’s Food 

produces & healthy, happy infancy that will bear 
welcome fruit years after, 





Here THIs WEEK.—The first announcement of 
ice chests this spring appears in this paper today 
from the Paine Furniture Company. It is not too 
early to talk of & new refcigerator for this year. 
As selling agents they show a very complete line 
poth for private houses and business places of all 
kinds. The Eddy is a scientific {ce house, and will 
last for twenty years of perfect service. Our read- 
ers may be interested to turn to the announcement 
in another column. 





To TEACHERS ATTENDING NATIONAL Eptca- 
TIONAL CONVENTION, CHARLESTON, 8S. C.—A 
more delightful trip cannot be had than to take 
a side trip to the mountains of western North Car-. 
olina, the “ Land of the Sky,” on their return from 
the Charleston convention. The route of the 
Southern Railway, New York to Charleston, car- 
ries you in close touch with the mountain region 
of North Carolina; in its entirety makes one of the 
choicest summer resorts of the world. In area the 
mountain region of North Carolina is almost as 
extensive as that which encompasses the Alps. 
The peak of the “ Land of the Sky,” Mount Mitch- 
ell, is by far the highest mountain of the East. It 
rises 6,711 feet, and is one of forty-three peaks 
which look down on the highest of New England 
summits. Those going to Charleston. by the South- 
ern Railway pass through the historic battlefield 
section of Virginia, where Union and Confederate 
blood was spilled, and then through the most inter- 
esting section of the South. Interesting literature 
of the trip will be furnished upon application. The 
round-trip rate to Charleston for the occasion of 
National Educational Association is one fare for 
the round trip, plus $2 membership fee. For full 
particulars apply to George C. Daniels, N. E. P. A., 
228 Washington Street, Beston. 


ENDEAVORERS TO THE MOUNTAINS.—To please 
those Endeavorers who cannot make the London 
trip a delightful excursion has been arranged 
which will leave Boston on July 3, after bidding 
the Londoners bon voyage, for a seashore and 
mountain tour. The rate for the round trip, in- 
cluding all expenses, is but $25, and the itinerary 
is as follows: Leave Boston for Old Orchard on 
July 3 at 6.20 Pp. M., arriving at the beach at about 
8 P.M, where the party will remain until Friday, 
July 6, at 7.80 a.m, when the trip to Fabyan will 
be made via Portland and the Crawford Notch. 
The sojourn at Fabyan lasts until Monday, July 9, 
when the homeward trip will be made to Boston 
via Plymouth and the Merrimack Valley, and to 
Springfield and vicinity via the far-famed Con- 
necticut River route. Of Old Orchard a great deal 
might be said. It is a most delightful place, the 
ways for enjoyment are numerous and includes 
drives and walks to interesting and delightful 
sections. Boating, bathing and fishing may be 
indulged in without restraint, and. the new Ocean 
Pier is a source of delight to every visitor. There 
are many other features which afford a variety 
of entertainment, and every available moment at 
Old Orchard can be used to good advantage. The 
trip through Crawford Notch is marvelously inter- 
esting, and a wide variety of mountain scenery un- 
folds itself with panoramic swiftness, and every 
moment some new and resplendent feature is re- 
vealed while en route to Crawford’s. At Craw- 
ford’s one gets a view of Mt. Washington, and the 
Presidential Range is in sight from there on to 
Fabyan. Perhaps the most notable of the side 
trips which can be made from Fabyan is the trip 
up Mt. Washington, but the tour to Maplewood, 
Bethlehem, Profile House and the Flume is ¢ qually 
as interesting. From Fabyan to Boston there is 
an ever-shanging spectacle, and the grandeur and 
gorgeousness of the highland, lowland, river, lake 
and mountain scenes which follow each other in 
rapid succession are strikingly impressive. That 
stage of the route to Springfield through the Con- 
necticut Valley is most delightful, and all in all for 
$25 it would be difficult to select a more delightful 
and interesting tour. This trip will include a trip 
down Boston Harbor on the City of Jacksonville, 
which boat will act as convoy to the Londoners as 
far as Boston Light. Information regarding this 
trip can be had of Mr. H. N. Lathrop, Boston, and 
for Connecticut of Mr. J. H. Mansfield, New 
Haven,’ Ct. 


SPEAKS FrOM EXPERIEBNCE.—Brighton, Mass., May 
18, 1900. James Owen, 412 Western Avenue, this city, 
says that for that and worn-out feeling and asa 
ry builder he has found Hood’s agg ow'ed with. 
out an He has ‘tse. Tale medicin — derived 
great t benefit from its 


e possesses 
ullar power to invigorate d strengthen the system. 
Itpu urifies, enriches and vitalizes the ” 
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PER YEARIN ADVANOK, $3; 2 YEARS, $5; 6 YEARS, $10. 
SINGLE OoPrY, 6 OzNTs. 
iF PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 PBR YEAR. 
Onz OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
OLUB OF FIV, ONE AT LBAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 
RBOBIPTS for subscriptions are indicated the date 
address label. 


of Pe py on Ifa receipt 
is wanted a ae San be sent with the romipnce. 
cs. or ADD —Notice of change of ad 
ust reach this office on Friday to insure the Sontiee 
of the following week to the new address. 
NUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
wish are continued 


order ef discontinuance can be given at any 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 11 a Seeman. 


READING NOTI “\eaded Laseurek "60 cents 
line, each net. : aK 


W.L. GREENE & Co., Proprietors, Boston 
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INVESTMENTS 


We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 21 years with- 
out loss to any investor. 

We now offer carefully selected 
first mort gages from the rich black- 
waxy belt of Texas and con- 
tiguous territory of Oklahoma. 
Principal and 

6% INTEREST 


Guaranteed 
Send for Pamphlet 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa. 


% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 





improved Red River Valley Farm: ae Teens ® 
act settlers only. 18 years’ experience 
ness. Send for formal a list of ft refer. 


a 
show ocation lands, Over 
mane gong invested. None bat SAFE, PROMPT PAYING 
oans on my books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 


808 Century Building, Minneapolis, Mina. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 
S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bldg., BOSTON, MASS 


NoT A DOLLAR LosT 


ge oans thro’ a us = the 17 
by savgeters ene. tore. been ¢ ineT 


Wheat belt of North Dakota and Minn aa es By 
way, CC ~~ wey S Mw ga of land offered as security. 


E. J, LANDER & CO, SAID.222"%.2.> 


(Established 1883.) 
DEFAULTED SECURITIES 
Town, City, Ooun Railroad or other Bonds and 
Stocks icyastionced Lhd collected. No charge made for 
ievestignses and lary? 4! report. All Le 
tions confidential. Addr e Boston Defaulted 
Securities Co. a 528, exchange Building, 53 State 


Street, Boston, 


SAFE PAYING INVESTMENTS. 


For any sum; in Real Estate, First Mortgages, Sav- 


ings Certificates or Mining Shares. Write for details. 
FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 




















WANTED—MONEY TO INVEST 


Where the State s 6 per cent. 
For particulars Sen ¢ c. coR iss, "S17 
Bailey Building, Seattle, Wash. 


Religious Notices 


Relt and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete., Mioronahed under this heading at ‘ten cents a line. 











AMBRIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, N 
St, New York. Incorporated Apri!, 1833. 
improve the moral an¢ social condition of seamen. 
tains chaplains and missi ibe temperance 
ae pet and — ‘houses in ‘Teac ing seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin Rng ~ | 
paplignes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend an 


Goneributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev, Ww. 0. 


. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


otices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
i. to = line), pan. subscribers jiily a each phe on 


6 Wall 
Obionte to 
Sus- 














lines ten cents each per imser 





Large, pleasant rooms u 
ew- 


d Board. 
wit with firs rs. Mitchell’s, 137 


flight with paseeees board at 
bury Street, Bosto: 

Wanted, by a young Christian woman of character 
and culture, a posit poy dally care wy of an invalid 
¥ aevty person. Address G. H. B., P. O. Box 2669, 

oston 


Church Bell Wanted. Having rebuilt oar chee, 

we want a bell- — aor new or secondhand, weigh- 
ing from 500 to 800 Would buy secondhand if of 
fine tone and os hing “address Trustees of Brooks 
Parish, Brooks, Me. 


To Rent for Season: Desutstull 





situated, fur- 


nished cottage on Bear isiand, Lake Winnepesaukee, 
near steamboat landing a ay Pine grove, 
. 8. Hawkes, Spring- 


wide veranda, good fishing. Reve Ww 
field, Mass. 


Summer Boarders Wanted. Parties desiring 3 
quiet country boarding place are requested to corre- 

spond with the pastor uf Cong: tioval Church, Lower 
Waterford, V Vt. Good roads, g air, fine views, whole- 








To Kent for six weeks in the pemme. on eight- 
all furnished, in one of th it delight- 
Minn. Special ome em 

id be made with a s Cor 

a small family. Address “ Ulergyman,” 2261 Gordon 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Our Native Trees and How to a ae 


HARRIET L. KEELER 


With 178 full-page plates from photographs, and 


CON TEN TS 


Genera and Species. 

Jllustrations. 

Guide to the 7rees. 

Descriptions of the Trees. 

Form and Structure of 
Root, Stem, Leaf, Flower 
and Fruit. 

The Tree-Stem or Trunk. 


162 text-drawings. 


From the Preface 


HE trees described in this 
Species and Genus. volume are those indige- 
Glossary of Botanical nous to the region extend- 

TEVMS. ne ing from the Atlantic Ocean to 
fudex of Latin Nomes. the Rocky Mountains and from 
Index of Common Names Canada to the northern bound- 
aries of the Southern States; 
together with a few well-known and naturalized foreign 
trees such as the Horsechestnut, Lombardy Poplar, 
Ailanthus and Sycamore Maple. 


‘| It is hoped that this book will commend itself: 


‘| To amateur botanists who desire a more extended 
and accurate description of trees than is given by the 
botanical text-books in ordinary use. 

‘| To such of the general public as habitually live near 
fields and woods; or whose love of rural life has led 
them to summer homes in hill country or along the sea- 
shore; or whose daily walks lead them thruugh our city 
parks and open commons 


‘| To all those who feel that their enjoyment of out- 
door life would be distinctly increased were they able 
easily to determine the names of trees. 
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WHY THIS BOOK IS 
THE BEST 


I.—Miss Keeler has long 
been connected with the public 
schools of Cleveland and is 
widely recognized as a_ high 
authority on this subject. 

1I.— Her book represents ' 
many years of careful study and observation as well 
as a refined literary taste. 


I11.—Its scientific accuracy is coupled with a popular 
style of exposition, and convenience and compactness 
of arrangement. 

1V.—Its scope is broad enough to take in all the 
principal varieties of forest trees, indigenous and 
naturalized. 

V.—The apparatus of the book is full and varied, 
making the identification of trees easy, and the study of 
their habits enjoyable. 

VI.—In richness, variety and fullness of illustration the 
book is unrivaled. The full-page plates from photographs 
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A second paper, drawing largely from Mr. Cleveland’s own experi- 
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The Christian World 


The custom of having 
one main topic is 
growing in favor with 
state associations, and wherever adopted 
testimony to its beneficial results is gen- 
eral. Massachusetts, for instance, this 
year considered The Teaching Function 
of the Church, Ohio The Significance of 
the Return of the Historic Christ, a 
distant Western association, Practical 
Problems, and other state gatherings 
throughout the country this spring have 
adopted substantially the same plan. It 
is likely to do away with random and 
protitless discussions and give unity and 
weight to the proceedings. If properly 
phrased and sufficiently comprehensive, 
it can be made to include the subtopics 
which need to be brought up at almost 
every meeting of this character. More 
and more are we impressed with the fact 
that the makers of programs determine 
the usefulness of great meetings. The 
success of the International Congrega- 
tional Council and the Ecumenical Mis- 
sionary Conference were due, in no small 
measure, to the care taken in preparing 
the programs. What is true of great in- 
ternational gatherings applies to the 
smallest gathering in the local church. 


One Theme for 
Extended Meetings 


Two features are con- 
spicuous in the pub- 
lished addresses con- 
nected with the celebration in Boston last 
week of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the Unitarian organization. One is the 
absence of criticism of the beliefs of 
evangelical churches. The other is the 
positive note of vital Christian faith. 
This change, as compared with the utter- 
ances of Unitarians on similar occasions 
less than a decade ago, is one of the most 
remarkable in the religious movement of 
our time. Dr. Peabody’s profoundly spir- 
itual sermon on the Holy Spirit would 
edify any orthodox congregation. In it 
he describes the peculiar temptation to 
which Unitarians have so often yielded, 
and from which they seem to be escaping. 
He says: 

The creed of nega'ion constantly solicits us 
to a fellowship of deniai and a policy of ob 
struction. It is a. creed easy to preach and 
still easier to practice, It encourages the 
poor conceit of conscious superiority and the 
barren homiletics of superficial controversy. 
We are confident that, as Congregation- 
alists read these addresses, they will find 
much less to offend than to persuade 
them of reviving kinship in Christian 
faith. The two companies, as President 
Hyde said, will continue to sail in sepa- 
tate ships, thougb, it is to be hoped, 
within helpful hailing distance of each 
other, But we believe that even many 
who have recoiled most sensitively from 
the attacks on their belief and experience 
by Unitarians in other days will be 


Unitarians and 
Congregationalists 
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moved to agree with the younger Eliot, 
the new president of the association, in 
this statement: 

There is a growing feeling that the schism in 
the New England churches which was war- 
ranted by the conditions prevailing a century 
ago is now rapidly becoming a mere incident 
of history, and that the fundamental unity of 
purpose in the two branches of the Congrega- 
tional charch is being more and more recog- 
bized. As Unitarian and Trinitarian Congre- 
gationalists learn to hold their different forms 
of faith more largely and vitally, they grow 
inevitably in sympathy. These two commun- 
ions have a common lineage, and the family 
instinct is still strong. With honorable inher- 
itances, with neighborly good will, with com- 
mon traditions, with all the inflaences of asso- 
ciated work and hop 2s drawing them together, 
it will be hard, indeed, if matters of merely 
fallible opinion can forever keep them apart. 


After some discussion 
respecting choice of 
i name and breadth of 
inclusion, the delegates from abroad to 
the American Unitarian Association, in 
session in Beston last week, and repre- 
sentatives of that body agreed upon a 
tentative scheme of organization for what 
may be called the Internaticnal Council 
of Liberals. The bodies represented and 
to a degree committed to the work of 
further organization are the American 
and British Unitarian Associations, the 
Unitarian churches of Italy, Hungary 
and Japan and the Free Christian Church 
of Belgium. Representatives of the 
Brahmo somaj of India were present, 
and although sympathizing heartily with 
the m»vement felt unwarranted in com- 
mitting their associates in India to any 
such alliance. The first meeting is to be 
held in London in June, 1901. It is inter- 
esting to see how this movement for in- 
ternational fellowship and comparison of 
views has at last gripped the most individ- 
ualistic of religious folk. The Pan-Pres- 
byterian Alliance in due time had as an 
imitator the Methodist Ecumenical Con- 
ference. Then we organized o7r Inter- 
national Council, and now the Unitarians 
and Liberals of Christendom are about to 
set up machinery which will insensibly 
shape them into less individualistic and 
more co ordinate life. 


The International 
Council of Liberals 


Mr. F. W. Atkinson, uatil 
recently superintendent of 
-the Springfield High 
School, but now charged with the grave 
responsibility of establishing a new sys- 
tem of education in the Philippines, is 
@ prominent member of the South Con- 
gregational Church, of which Dr. P. 3. 
Moxom is pastor. Dr. Moxom and many 
other of the eminent citizens of the city 
got together one evening last week and, 
under the auspices of the local board of 
trade, gave Mr. Atkinson a farewell . re- 
ception. Mr. Atkinson, in his speech, 
said that one reason which determined 
his going to the islands was the high qual- 
ity of the members of the commission 
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under whom he is to work. He intimated 
that ne will do all he can to fight the sa- 
loon as well as to establish schools. He 
inclines now to start the new schools 
with the native dialects as the basis and 
English as a special study, but says that 
the commission is divided on this point. 
Study of what is being done at Hampton 
Institute and Carlisle leads him to put 
much store on industrial and commercial 
education in the new curriculum to be 
framed, It is interesting to note what 
might be called a circle of influence in 
this matter. Observation of his mission- 
ary father’s experience in dealing with 
Hawaiian Islanders’ education led Gen- 
eral Armstrong to lay the foundations at 
Hampton as he did. Now Atkinson goes 
to Armstrong’s great living, ever-growing 
monument and admirable. educational 
plant to get the principles and details of 
a curriculum of study adapted to millions 
of Pacific islanders far to the west of 
Hawaii, whom neither Armstrong nor— 
and much less—his father ever dreamed 
would in this year 1900 A. D., even in the 
remotest way, be under American influ- 
ence. 


The movement sug- 
gested by the Na- 
tional Council of 
Congregational Churches, and later taken 
up by the six societies, looking to closer 
relations between them for the sake of 
greater efficiency, has advanced another 
step by the appointment of a committee 
of nine. This committee is ‘to advance 
the common interests of the societies,” 
“and the utmost economy and ¢ fliciency 
of their administration.’”’ Each society 
chose one member, and the six members 
elected three others. The entire commit- 
tee is as follows, thesix first named being 
appointed by the societies: 8. B. Capen, 
W. H. Willcox, R. T. Hall, C. A. Huil, 
A. E. Dunning, J. H. Perry, H. H. Proc- 
tor, W. H. Strong, L. C. Warner. It is 
expected that the committee will hold its 
first meeting within two or three weeks. 


Federation of 
Benevolent Societies 


CRB Pond The influence exerted re- 
orid-travelers cently in Japan by TPro- 

ged oar, Sg fessor Ladd of Yale and 
Professor Wright of Oberlin, as well as 
the Haskell lectureship in India delivered 
three years ago by Dr. John Henry Bar- 
rows and more recently by Principal 
Fairbairn, shows how the ¢fforts of mis- 
sionaries in arresting the attention of 
edacated and intelligent Hindus may be 
greatly supplemented by men of inter- 
national reputation as lecturers. Pro- 
fessor Ladd, on the invitation of the 
Japanese government, lectured at the 
Imperial University and then proceeded 
to India where, under the management of 
missionaries, he also spoke with no little 
effect. Professor Wright of Oberlin Col- 
lege, whose reputation as a scientist has 
long preceded him, upon his scientific 
journey around the world tarried in 
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Japan a month addressing different audi- 
ences according to arrangements made 
by the missionaries. There is a strong 
desire in Japan and India to welcome and 
listen to such men who have made a repu- 
tation in any department of politics, busi- 
ness, professional life, journalism or au- 
thorship. A missionary’s word may be 
discounted on the ground that he is sent 
out and supported to advocate Christian- 
ity. Butif an eminent Christian states- 
map, a successful business man, a Chris- 
tian journalist or author, professor or 
eminent pastor, of his own free will turns 
his steps to Japan and there gives ad- 
dresses to Japanese audiences along the 
line of his profession, but always as a 
firm believer in Christianity, the influence 
will be great upon all classes. Every 
year Christian men representing all of 
these classes journey abroad. Why not 
occasionally make such a journey serve 
the missionary cause? We doubt not 
that while unlimited good would be ac- 
complished, the one entering upon such 
work would get as much as he gave. We 
shall publish next week an account of 
Professor Wright’s lectures in Japan. 


The Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly has ad- 
journed, after a brief 
and comparatively peaceful and unevent- 
ful session. All action against Prof. 
A. C. MeGiffert has been dropped. The 
petition of the conservative presbytery 
of New Brunswick for new legislation, 
which would provide for better forms of 
procedure in heresy trials, has been de- 
nied. The irritating matter of Warsza- 
wiak, the Jew, and the Fifth Avenue 
Church has been thrust aside without any 
decision on the merits of the controversy, 
hoping that it will never appear again in 
the church courts. Preparations for ag- 
gressive work in the Philippines by mis- 
sionaries of the denomination have been 
urged and ordered. Most important of 
all, the General Assembly has appointed, 
through Moderator Dickey, a committee 
to report to the next General Assembly 
on the vexed issue of creed revision or re- 
statement of creed. Ex-President Ben- 
jamin Harrison and Justice Harlan of 
the Federal Supreme Court are lay mem- 
bers of this committee; Prof. Herrick 
Johnson of McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary is its chairman. The composition of 
the committee makes it a representative 
one, moderately conservative being the 
term which best describes it. The passage 
of the new rule governing nomination of 
committees of the General Assembly was 
one of the distinct advances made by the 
assembly in the direction of greater de- 
mocracy and more representative gov- 
ernment. Hereafter no stated clerk and 
moderator can pack committees, as it has 
been freely charged they have done in re- 
cent days. Nominations from specified 
districts of men competent to serve on 
committees will hereafter be made much 
as nominations for corporate membership 
in the American Board are now made 
with us. From these the moderator must 
select. This action, together with the 
decision of the assembly, although not 
yet ratified by the presbyteries, in favor 
of restricting voting in presbyteries to 
men in active pastoral work or other de- 
nominational service will do much to 
make it possible for the rank and file of 


The Presbyterian 
General Assembly 
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the clergy and laity to adapt the machin- 
ery and creed of the denomination to the 
needs and best thought of the hour. 


Au instance of the 
Unexpected Prultage »,- reaching influence 
of good seed dropped by the wayside is 
found in connection with the late Dr. 
A. Huntington Clapp of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society and for- 
mer New York correspondent of The 
Congregationalist. The week after his 
death, a little over a year ago, his picture 
appeared on our cover. S)me months 
afterward a Maine minister, in his pas- 
toral rounds, came upon this single page 
of the paper among the personal effects 
of a man whom he was wont to visif dur- 
ing a long illness. To the sentence un- 
derneath the portrait, expressing in Dr. 
Clapp’s own language his confidence in a 
future life and in his own redemption 
through Christ, this invalid had sub- 
scribed his name, as if it were his per- 
sonal creed. The minister had found the 
man unresponsive to efforts to approach 
his spiritual life, but it seems that this 
picture of a good man, together with its 
brief confession of faith, had done the 
work which sermons and interviews had 
failed to accomplish. 


Metropolitan Anto- 
The co ga nius of the Greek 
_— or Orthodox Church 
of Russia is said to have dispatched to 
the clergy of that body with its 75,000,000 
adherents, a letter ordering them to re- 
fuse to Count Lyoff Tolstoi, alive or dead, 
the privileges and rights of an Orthodox 
layman, unless before his death he shall 
repent, acknowledge the Orthodox doc- 
trine and return to the church. The won- 
der is that the blow has not fallen before, 
and the wonder also is that it is not more 
severe now. But reports from St. Peters- 
burg credit the Holy Synod with some 
regard for popular opinion, hence it has 
not acted as drastically as it would have 
had the Metropolitans of St. Petersburg, 
Kieff and Moscow had their way. Tolstoi 
for so long a time has been a Protestant 
at heart, a despiser of ritualism, sacerdo- 
talism and formalism of any kind in re- 
ligion, whether of doctrine or ritual, that 
nothing but his great fame as an author 
and friend of the plain people has saved 
him from personal indignities as well as 
ecclesiastical discipline. Indeed, so far 
has he reacted from the formalism of doc- 
trine, that it is doubtful whether he would 
feel at home in most of the Protestant 
bodies of Europe or this country. His 
gospel of non-resistance, his naturalistic 
interpretation of the life of Jesus Christ, 
his asceticism, and his literalistic inter- 
pretation of the gospel would not make 
him welcome in the average Lutheran, 
Anglican, Presbyterian or Congregational 
church. Yet there he lives, the most 
colossal figure in present day European 
literature, fighting against militarism, 
against individual ownership of land, 
against the lusts of the flesh, and fora 
return to primitive Christianity. 


In 1834 two missionaries, 
Munson and Lyman, who had 
gone out from Boston, pen- 
etrated into the interior of Sumatra, 
seeking to begin a mission among the 
natives of the Batak tribe. They were 
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bodies were eaten by cannibals. Yet 
their effort to carry the gospsl to that 
country was not forgotten. A German, 
Dr. Schreiber, who was for seven years a 
missionary to these people, tells in the 
June Missionary Hera'd the wonderful 
story of the fruits of labors of those who, 
after many years, followed in the foot. 
steps of the martyrs. There are now 
about 45,000 Christian Bataks in the 
churches, with 6,000 others under instruc. 
tion for baptism. More than 200 natives 
are laboring as preachers, evangelists and 
teachers, and about 800 elders assist in 
caring for little churches scattered among 
the villages. A large number of the 
churches are self-supporting, with build. . 
ings erected by the natives. Dr. Schreiber 
saw one of the sons of the murderer of 
the two missionaries and learns that he 
has asked for a teacher who was soon to 
be sent to his village. Such untimely 
deaths, in God’s providence, prepared the 
way for the Christianizing of a savage 
people. 


The present strained rela- 
tions between the United 
States and Turkey do not disturb the 
administrators of Robert College on the 
Bosporus. They have just authorized 
the appointment of three new professors, 
the erection of new buildings for recita- 
tion rooms, laboratories and a gymna- 
sium, and the raising of a fund for keep- 
ing up the library and apparatus. These 
enlargements call for about $250,000. We 
know of no place where investments thus 
far have brought more satisfactory re- 
turns. During the last thirty years the 
college has educated more than 2,000 
young men of various nationalities, many 
of whom are having important influence 
in public affairs in the East. Under Pres. 
Cyrus Hamlin, its founder, and Dr. 
Washburn, its present president, this 
college has had a romantic and successful 
career. The trustees, in appealing for the 
enlargement of its endowment, express 
confidence in its permanence, whatever 
changes may come to Turkey. They say: 


It is, of course, possible that within the next 
fifty years Russia may take the city. This 
event has been regarded as near at hand for 
more than a hundred years. Her chances are 
no better now than they were in the last cen- 
tury. The appearance of Germany as a great 
military power in Asia Minor is a new factor 
which diminishes her chances. If Russia 
should come to Constantinople it would be 
with the consent of the great Powers, and it 
is altogether improbable that the great Prot- 
estant and Catholic Powers would allow her 
to ignore their rights. There is no reason to 
suppose that it would be necessary to remove 
the college to Smyrna, or any other place, if 
its affairs were conducted with discretion and 
with proper consideration for the new order 
of things. As we have no political ends in 
view there is no reason why it should be more 
difficult to adapt ourselves to a Russian than 
to a Turkish government. On the whole, it 
may be said with confidence that there is 
nothing in the political situation to disturb 
our faith in the future of the college. Its 
fature depends, under God’s blessing, upon 
its friends and a@iministrators. 


Robert College 


, Every now and then some 

—- one suggests that a minister’s 
salary ought to be about the 

same as the average of the earnings of 
the members of his congregation. The 
statement has a certain sound of justice 
but does uot bear serious examination. 
Are there many congregations which 
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would be content if their pastor possessed 
only their own average of knowledge, 
culture and leadersbip in religious mat- 
ters? Do they not rather desire and ex- 
pect him to be decidedly above that aver- 
age? Is not that wish prominent when 
they are seeking a pastor? In some in- 
stances, where the average intelligence 
and energy of the people is exceptionally 
high, it may not be practicable to secure 
a minister superior in these particulars. 
But in most cases itis. Leaving wholly 
out of consideration the costliness of the 
long and thorough education, without 
which no minister is properly qualified 
for his work, his services ought to be, 
and seldom fail to be, worth more to the 
church in money than the average in- 
come of the congregation. In point of 
fact, however, the suggestion is more 
often acted upon than many suppose. 
There must be hundreds of ministers 
whose salaries are even less than the 
average earnings of their adult male hear- 
ers. No other profession has to face 
more often the strain of severe effort to 
make both ends meet. 





The Evolution of Methodism 


The General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church which has been for 
more than three weeks in session in Chi- 
cago records greater changes than any 
other conference meeting in the history 
of the denomination. These changes do 
not appear to have been made arbitrarily. 
They are rather the natural result of a 
great vital institution adapting itself to 
present conditions. 

John Wesley—or rather the Holy Spirit 
dwelling in him—was the creator of Meth- 
odism. Moved by the personal experience 
of full trust in Jesus Christ for salvation 
in a time when men in the church were 
mainly relying on intellectual belief and 
the use of the sacraments as evidences of 
Christianity, Wesley became a mighty 
spiritual force. He used it to organize a 
religious society, to which for many years 
he would not give the name of a church. 
Its distinctive external features were 
preaching and class meetings. Its admin- 
istrators at first were preachers and class 
leaders. Its preachers were itinerant. 
They were moved from year to year, no 
one being allowed to remain more than 
three years in any one station. They 
were mostly uneducated, but their reli- 
gious earnestness gave them power in the 
pulpit and their responsibilities of admin- 
istration often developed in them shrewd 
practical sense. However, the churches 
were the better for frequent changes of 
ministers of this sort. 

From these ministers Wesley formed 
his conference, a body of 100 itinerants 
who held the property of the church and 
administered its affairs. As the denom 
ination developed, laymen were admitted 
to ashare in the business, but ministers 
continued to hold sessions by themselves 
to order matters related especially to 
their office, After a time preachers came 
to be ordained and to assume the functions 
of pastors, administering the sacraments, 
etc. But the itineracy continued as a 
distinctive feature of Methodism. 

Organized Methodism began in the 
United States in 1784, and in most re- 

spects followed the customs of the de- 
nomination in England, of which it was 





@ branch. During the last half-century 
the character of the church has been 
steadily and rapidly changing. Increas- 
ing value has been placed on education, 
colleges and universities of high grade 
are maintained by Methodiste, and many 
of the best educated ministers in this 
country are today of that denomination. 
A corresponding change has been going 
on in the lay element in the churches. 

These changes have culminated in the 
action by this quadrennial conference, 
making laymen equal in number and 
privilege with ministers in that body. 
The conference has, by a large majority, 
433 to 2388, voted to abolish the time 
limit for ministers. Hereafter, a pastor 
may remain with one congregation as 
long as it chooses to retain him, with 
the consent of the bishop. And it may 
be taken for granted that in all the larger 
churches the wish of the congregation 
will be respected by the bishop. 

This means, we believe, that important 
distinguishing features of the Methodist 
Church will gradually disappear. Re- 


movals of pastors may not be less fre- 


quent than now. But local churches will 
have much greater influence in deciding 
who their pastors shall be and how long 
they shall stay. The power of bishops 
and presiding elders will grow less, while 
that of laymen will increase. 

This influence of laymen is already 
largely in evidence in propositions to re- 
duce the number and salaries of secreta- 
ries of benevolent societies, in consolidat- 
ing newspapers of the denomination, lim- 
iting the bookstores to the distribution of 
Methodist literature and in various ways 
to reorganize business affairs. 

The proposition to admit women to the 
General Conference has for several years 
been discussed, and was once before re- 
ferred to the district conferences, but in 
a@ way unworthy of the denomination, 
and it failed. This time the vote was 
taken intelligently and with purpose, and 
it is probable that it will succeed. Con- 
sistency seems to require Methodists to 
take this step, but we do not believe that 
the conference, if its constituency shall 
be changed as it is likely to be, can con- 
tinue to transact the business of the de- 
nomination as it has done in the past. 

This evolution of a great denomination, 
which we have attempted to suggest rather 
than to sketch, indicates the nearer ap- 
proach to one another of Protestant 
bodies, in government as well as in doc- 
trine. Congregationalists, once strongly 
Calvinistic, hotly opposed the Arminian- 
ism of Methodists and were as hotly op- 
posedin turn. There is now no theologi- 
cal controversy between these denomina- 
tions. Each is appropriating what ap- 
pears true and helpful in both systems. 
In administration also both bedies are 
drawing nearer to each other. Congrega- 
tionalists, while maintaining the indepen- 
dence of the local church, are finding 
greater efficiency in concentration, and 
the Methodist clergy are yielding much 
of their prerogative to the rank and file 
of their churches. 

These movements, we believe, are 
guided by the Holy Spirit. So great 
changes as are projected by this con- 
ference may cause temporary disturbance 
and may require readjustments. But 
they mark genuine progress toward fel- 
lowship of different bodies of Christians 
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which will strengthen and enlarge the 
whole church of Christ. 





Dr. Behrends 


A prince among preachers has left us, a 
pastor loved as few are loved, a master in 
Christian theology, a friend whose loy- 
alty to his friends never faltered. 

Dr. Behrends inherited sturdy traits of 
body and mind from Dutch ancestors. 
The son of a Lutheran minister in whose 
home he grew up, he early came to think 
for himself, was led by the study of the 
Bible to turn at cost from the peculiar 
beliefs of the Lutheran body, worked his 
way through college and seminary and 
became a Baptist minister. After a dec- 
ade of successful labors in two pastor- 
ates, he craved a wider fellowship than 
Baptists allowed, and again at cost to 
himself declared his conviction and with- 
drew from the denomination. 

For almost a quarter of a century Dr. 
Behrends has ministered in two of the 
largest Congregational churches in this 
country, first in Union Church, Provi- 
dence, and then for more than seventeen 
years, till his death, May 22, in Central 
Church, Brooklyn. That church wit- 
nesses to his faithful labors, with its more 
than 1,500 members, the Bethesda Churcb, 
once its missiop, to which it gave 557 
members three years ago, and with its 
thorough organization and perfect loyalty 
to its beloved leader. 

Dr. Behrends was independent and out- 
spoken in Cougregational, as he had been 
in Baptist, fellowship. He disagreed 
with some of his brethren, but he will- 
ingly allowed to them the freedom which 
he claimed for himself. He was a dili- 
gent student of the history of the Chris- 
tian Church, a theologian who knew thor- 
oughly her creeds and the influences 
which shaped them. Keenly sensitive to 
changes in theological belief, instinct- 
ively conservative, he yet cherished warm 
sympathy with those of widely different 
views, whose dominant motive was to 
enter into closer fellowsbip with Christ. 
We have just compared his address at the 
Springfield meeting of the American 
Board in 1887, where he defended the con- 
servative position, with his effective 
speech at the Worcester meeting in 1893, 
in which he pleaded for generous treat- 
ment of young men who were feeling 
their way to find sure ground for faith. 
These two addresses reveal the balanced 
judgment of a man of strong conviction 
and a great heart. 

Three years ago Dr. Behrends wrote 
two articles in The COongregationalist 
sounding a note of alarm because of 
prevalent departure from the verities of 
Christian belief. Many of his brethren 
thought, as we did, that his fears were 
greater than the conditions warranted. 
The sentiment of those articles gave its 
tone to many of bis later utterances. He 
felt that the authority of the Bible was 
waning among its supporters, and that 
with this decline Christians are abandon- 
ing the sure supports of their faith. To 
understand him well one needs to know 
what the Bible was in his Christian ex- 
perience from his youth. It dominated 
his life. After he was fifty years old he 
refreshed his knowledge of Hebrew and 
twice read the Old Testament in the 
original, making careful annotations. 
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also for the satisfaction of our xsthetic 
nature, our love of the beautiful, are 


He. said: “All that the Bible clearly 
teaches is esséntial. All that the Bible 
does not clearly teach has no part in the 
Christian faith.” This position was un- 
equivocal and it was unassailable. 

In the whole Bible he found the Christ, 
the Son of God, and him Dr. Behrends 
preached with a love unfailing and an 
e‘oquence rarely equaled. His words 
reached far beyond his voice. Since his 
death a visitor from a distant land has 
spoken to us of his sense of bereavement 
and of his indebtedness for inspiration 
received from Dr. Behrenis’s writings. 

Of personal friendship we will not 
speak further than to say what many 
would gladly say, that life has been made 
richer by acquaintance with this great 
soul, self-contained, yet sensitive, in- 
spiring, giving love generous and unal- 
loyed to his friends. And if we were 
to name one thing above all others that 
remained resplendent in his life it would 
be his loyalty to Jesus Christ. In the 
Easter sermon printed in The Congrega- 
tionalist last month he spoke the desire 
now already satisfied when he said: 

From the lowly manger to the loftiest 
heights of adoration he is still to me the 
personal man, distinct forever from the per- 
sonal God, the one man in whom dwelleth the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily. The vision 
ef his face is the only vision I ever expect to 
have of God, as Philip saw in him the Father. 
But that vision I confidently look forward to. 
I shall see him, the fairest among ten thou- 
sands, the first born of every creature, the 
Lord of men and angels, the eternal High 
Priest of my redemption, who bore my sins 
and conquered death. And I think, I think, 
that were I to see him only once, the gladness 
of my heart would wake an everlasting song! 





Compulsory Arbitration 


Very little progress has been made as 
yet towards the settlement of the dis- 
putes of capital and labor by voluntary 
arbitration. The most nearly idesl suc- 
cess has been attained in this state, 
where in 1896 our State Board of Arbitra- 
tion and Conciliation was able to settle 
sixteen cases out of twenty-nine. But as 
the rule the failure of voluntary arbitra 
tion has been as signal as it has been la- 
mentable. Plainly it is not to be de- 
pended upon for any permanent results 
of much value. 

There is special significance, therefore, 
in the experience of the colony of New 
Zealand, where since 1895 compulsory ar- 
bitration has been established with the 
best results. Due to the patriotic saga- 
city of Mr. W. P. Reeves, then minister 
of labor in that colony, it was adopted 
with much misgiving by both employers 
and employees and only as an experiment. 
But it has proved itself reasonable, just, 
easy of enforcement and equal to all de- 
mands made upon it. It has become so 
popular that its psrmanence my be as- 
sumed t» be settled. 

For details concerning it we refer to 
Mr. Henry D. Lloyd’s excellent little vol- 
ume, A Country without Strikes, of which 
a review will appear next week in our 
literary columns. But we take space here 
to call attention to the policy therein out- 
lined as affording,.in a population closely 
resembling our own in its general charac 
teristics and in the nature of its labor 
troubles, a solution of the grave problem 
involved which gives satisfaction to all 
concerned, and which ought to be as com- 


plete and gratifying here or anywhere 
else as in New Zealand. 

The new law, providing for compulsory 
arbitration, first before local Boards of 
Conciliation and later, if necessary, be- 
fore a special court, is so wisely framed 
that it does not interfere in the least with 
individual liberty. It gives neither party 
the least advantage over the other. It 
gives to the public, the real arbiter, the 
full truth on each side. It secures vic- 
tory for the right, not for the strong or 
influential. It does not prevent volun- 
tary arbitration but encourages it, only 
interfering when this, if attempted, has 
failed. 

It gives the people speedy and untech- 
nical justice and at a merely nominal 
cost. It has completely ended strikes 
and lockouts. It does not fix prices. It 
has closed no factory but has greatly pro- 
moted the prosperity of the colony. It 
does not prevent disputes—although they 
are much less common—but it deals with 
them wisely, humanely and with absolute 
impartiality. The short-sighted or mali- 
cious agitators who formerly could bring 
about a strike now can only succeed in 
bringing about arbitration. ¥ 

That this system has sustained itself 
for five years and has approved itself so 
fully to all concerned indicates that New 
Zealand has made a contribution to the 
settlement of the embarrassing labor 
question which is of world-wide value. 
As soon as the truth concerning it has 
become well known, and our own social 
and political economists, whether capita}- 
ists or working men, have mastered its 
meaning, it is likely to be propesed in 
this country. If given a fair trial, we see 
no reason why the same beneficent results 
may not be attained here which have 
transformed the labor world in New Zea- 
land. Its success anywhere is directly in 
line with the progress of the gospel of 
Christ. 


God’s Voice in Nature 


It pays to study the natural world at- 
tentively. Even the dweller in a city, 
who rarely escapes from the pavements, 
may find in some park, or even in the 
cloudland above him, enough of beauty 
and wonder to fascinate and instruct him, 
and he who dwells in the country itself, 
where nature chaoges from day to day, 
preserving a certain identity yet always 
characterized by variety of beauty, has 
only himself to blameif his higher nature 
be not quickened by his observation, and 
if he fail to see his Creator in the works 
of creation. The harmony, the beauty, 
the wonderful adaptation of means to 
ends, the regularity of the workings of 
natural law, and the benevolent pro- 
visions which God has made for the en- 
tertainment and delight of men all are 
impressed more than ever upon him who 
studies the changing phases of the little 
world around him. 

Especially in early summer des this 
lesson seem to be impressed most power- 
fully. Thén the most tender, sweet and 
beautiful aspects of nature are most in 
evidence. To him who stops to think 
about God, as the divine character and 
works are suggested by the natural world, 
surely our Father’s benevolence, watch- 
fulness, and affectionate concerp, not 
merely for human life and growth but 
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revealed unmistakably. The God who 
made the wondrous beauty of the world 
cannot but be beneficent and loving. The 
God who clothed the trees with their 
millions of radiant and fragrant blos. 
soms, who painted the gorgeous sunsets 
which crown the close of a summer day, 
and who has made many of his revela- 
tions of beauty none the less striking be. 
cause they are less obvious and are dis. 
covered only by seeking, such a God is 
worthy of human devotion and service. 
The impulse to praise God for his won. 
derful works is as natural to men now as 
it was to the Psalmist, and for the same 
reason. It is only the. perverted mind, 
warped for the time by disease or sorrow 
and with its thought and sight misdi-. 
rected, which fails to look up, as it were 
instinctively, to the Creator with thanks. 
giving and exaltation when the natural 
world makes its appeal to his heart as the 
spring expandsinto the earlysummer. It 
is easy to understand then how in the ages 
past men who knew little or nothing of 
God found themselves impelled to wor- 
ship nature. In worshiping nature they 
were looking up through nature to na- 
ture’s God, and he who today fails to 
hear God’s voice, to see God’s hand, and 
to read something of God’s heart and 
spirit in nature must be deaf, blind and 
stupid beyond belief. The year brings 
scores of lessons with its rolling months, 
but in its own way no other is more im- 
pressive or more helpful than this. 





Current History 


The gloomy fears of Sena- 

a tor Hale of Maine and the 

cs * — explicit charges of evil by 
Senator Bacon of Georgia, expressed in 
the United States Senate during the past 
week, together with the speeches of Sena- 
tor Spooner of Wisconsin in defense of 
the general policy of the Administration 
and of Senator Platt of Connecticut in 
announcement of the Administration’s 
determination to probe the Cuban frauds 
to the bottom, have made the debates of 
that body very acrimonious at times and 
always interesting and significant. Sen- 
ator Spooner’s speech covered portions of 
several days and, when brought tozether 
and edited, will probably serve as the 
guide for Republican orators and editors 
of the country in expounding the party 
position during the coming presidential 
campaign. Many of thedocuments quoted 
by him had never left the archives of the 
War Department before. One letter he 
read showed that Aguinaldo, at a time 
when nominally on friendly terms with the 
Americans, was conspiring with the Span- 
ish commander at Manila to join forces 
and attack the Americans. 

Senator Piatt, in his speech defending 
the Administration from the charge of 
willingness to cover up facts in connec- 
tion with the Cuban scandals, read from 
the letter of instruction given to Mr. 
Bristow by Postmaster.general Smith 
when the former set out for Cuba with 
authority to act for the Administration. 
He was informed that the investigation 
must be “of the most searching charac- 
ter... comprehensive and ‘minute, cov- 
ering every branch of the service and all 
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classes of officials. Its prosecution must 
be governed solely by the purpose of as- 
certaining the trutb, and the whole truth, 
and it must be uncompromising and un- 
sparing.” This is admirable. May the 
Administration have nerve enough to live 
up to it should the trail of dishonesty 
lead higher up in the ranks of our admin- 
istrators than is now imagined it will. 

The investigation of the scandal is not 
to be left wholly to the Post Office De- 
partment officials. The Senate on the 
26th voted to empower the Committee on 
Relations with Cuba to make a thorough 
investigation of the entire fiscal relations 
of the United States and Cuba from the 
time of our occupation up to April 30. 
Reports from the War Department thus 
far have been so inadequate and mixed 
that the Senate was driven to this course. 
We do not believe that there has been 
any general peculation or much extrav- 
agance in the Administration, but the ac- 
counts of our stewardship have not been 
well kept, and here and there men have 
been thieves and at the same time traitors 
to their country, in that they have set 
pelf gbove national good name. 


ros iaiaialllall The United States, 
“a Turkey through Mr. Griscom, 

in charge of our dip- 

lomatic headquarters in Constantinople, 
has again, and this time somewhat sum- 
marily, informed the Porte that the United 
States expects the $100,000 indemnity to 
be paid promptly, and that in no circui- 
tous, underhand way, with Mr. Cramp, 
the shipbuilder, acting as go-between, 
but in cold cash through regular diplo- 
matic channels. Ahmed Pacha, admiral 
of the Turkish navy, is now in the country 
visiting our shipyards and factories. He 
denies any diplomatic mission. But it is 
believed that if our Government would 
agree to accept the indemnity due it in 
the guise of an extra appropriation to 
the Cramps for repairs affected on Turk- 
ish vessels which sadly need it, then 
Ahmed Pacha would secon close a contract 
with the Cramps. The London Times 
correspondent in Constantinople predicts 
that the money will soon be forthcoming. 


English by-elections on 
the Isle of Wight and in 
South Manchester among the operative 
class, usually strongly Liberal, have re- 
sulted in overwhelming Unionist victo- 
ries. The straight issue was made on 
the righteousness of the South Africa 
war and the doom of the republics as 
political entities. These victories incline 
some prophets to predict a dissolution of 
Parliament and an early appeal to the 
country by the ministry. Liberal de- 
moralization will continue so long as the 
issue is as clean-cut as at present between 
John Morley and Sir Vernon Harcourt 
and the Radicals on the one side and 
Lord Rosebery, Sir Henry Fowler and 
the Liberal Imperialists on the other. 


British Elections 


The Chinese minister to 
Washington is said to have 
been so unconventional and 


China and the 
United States 


disregardful both of propriety and prece- 
dent as to have taken to lobbying with 
senators and congressmen against laws 
which he considered inimical to the inter. 
ests of China. Representatives of Euro- 
pean countries have been declared inca- 
pacitated for further service in Washing- 
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ton for much less grave offenses. Both 
the Chinese and Japanese ministers have 
filed with our Department of State 
strong protests against any discrimina‘ion 
against their countrymen at Pacific ports 
in the matter of inspection and inocula- 
tion against bubonic plague. They assert 
that if the work is done it shouli be done 
on Cancasi1sns and Mongolians alike. 
Latest news from interior China, and 
indeed from the vicinity of Peking itself, 
indicates the rising power of the secret 
societies such as the Boxers, the utter in- 
ability of the imperial forces to cope with 
them, and the grave peril of foreigners. 
Our minister to China has been instructed 
to act vigorously in protecting American 
subjects, pursuing a parallel course of ac- 
tion with other Christian powers, but not 
formally uniting with them. Unless the 
Chinese government makes a sudden 
brace within a few weeks, we should not 
be surprised to see the maintenance of 
law and order in Peking itself resting in 
the hands of Europeans and American 
marines, while as for the interior, reports 
of massacres and destruction of property 
there and the flight of missionaries to the 
seacoast would not be at all surprising. 


‘The recent nationalist 
or “jingo” victories in 
municipal elections, especially in Parig, 
have not truly interpreted the mind of 
the nation. Paris is becoming less and 
less the accurate mirror of France, and 
its degenerates and rabid politicians ought 
not to be considered the typical French- 
men, as too often they are. On the reas- 
sembling of the national Parliament last 
week Radical Socialists and the Con- 
servatives joined, in the House of Depu- 
ties, in interpolating the ministry, which 
attack Premier Waldeck-Rousseau seem- 
ingly welcomed. He admitted the tem- 
porary reverses of the Republicans in 
Paris, but denied such in France at large. 
He insisted that the ministry’s action in 
the Dreyfus case had been beneficent and 
must be considered as final. There would 
be no reopening of the case with the min- 
istry’s consent. As for the future, the 
government intended to ask for more 
rigid laws forbidding calumny against the 
chief magistrate, and also a law dealing 
with religious associations, whose vested 
properties must in some way be prevented 
from serving as war funds for enemies of 
the state. This utterance is prophetic of 
a coming fight against the Roman Catho- 
lic brotherhoods. When the vote of con- 
fidence was taken the ministry had the 
loyal support of most of the Republicans 
and Moderate Socialists and a majority of 
thirty-five. On the 28th the ministry 
weathered safely another savage attack, 
led by Count Boni de Castellane. 


Bae ae The ambassador of the 
Gormeny United States to Ger- 

renee many, Hon. A. D. White, 
addressing a delegation of German-Amer- 
icans in Berlin last week, expressed his 
pleasure in the great prosperity of Ger- 
many because he believed that its pros- 
perity helped rather than harmed Ameri- 
can prosperity. Not every American or 
German legislator takes an equally sane 
view, and so long as the two nations are 
wedded to protectionism and are aggres- 
sive rivals for commercial prosperity it 
will be natural for their national legisla- 
tures, in obedience to pressure from spe- 
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cial trade intereste, to pass proscriptive 
legislation. Such action has jast been 
taken by the Reichstag, the ministry as- 
senting as the payment of its debt for 
Agrariau votes for the new enlarged navy. 
The provisions of the meat inspection 
bill passed by the Reichstag last week, 
if approved by the Federal Council, will 
keep many million dollars worth of 
American pork, sausage, bacon and like 
porcine products out of Germany, to the 
delight of the German landowners and 
farmers, but as we believe to the sorrow 
of the consuming masses in the German 
cities, and certainly to the sorrow of 
American farmers and packers, Minis- 
ter White, in the speech above alluded to, 
dwelt upon the pleasant relations now 
existing between the two nations, and 
predicted their continuance. This cer- 
tainly is the ideal for diplomats to hold, 
and for the masses also, but we suspect 
that in both countries there will be resort 
to measures which sooner or later may 
bring the great powers of Teutonic stock 
dangerously near collision, The Presi- 
dent now has power, without further ac- 
tion by Congress, very materially to les- 
sen the amount of German exports to this 
country, which in 189° amounted in value 
to $84,225,777. But inasmuch as German 
imports from this country are increasing 
at a much faster rate than our imports 
from Germany, it is likely that the Presi- 
dent will hesitate long before bringing on 
a war. During the nine months of the 
present fiscal year our exports to Ger- 
many have been worth $142,781,489 as 
against $123,222,617 in the same period of 
1899, and the most marked gain has not 
been in meats, but in cotton, corn, flour, 
tobacco, coal), copper, illumiuating oil and 
agricultural implements, electrical ma- 
chinery, products which Germany either 
cannot produce in large quantities, or 
whose makers are not organized into a 
class standing at the door of the legisla- 
ture and threatening to defeat imperial 
ambitions unless thrown a sop of class 
legislation. 


Lord Roberts with his 
main army has crossed 
the Vaal River with- 
out opposition, and has advanced to 
within a few milesof Johannesburg. The 
admirable way in which the enormous’ 
army under his charge has steadily pushed 
forward since he assumed command has 
won for him the profound respect of Con- 
tinental and American strategists. The 
physical conditions have been sufficiently 
adverse to make it a memorable campaign 
apart from any bearing upon its merits 
which the duty of overcoming Boer strat, 
egy has involved. The Boer defense is 
proving far less resolute than had been ex- 
pected, but this isdue not so much to any 
lack of courage or patriotism on the part of 
those who remain in the ranks as to the 
dissensions among the Transvaal and 
Free State officials, and to the recognition 
by the clearest-headed of them that the 
struggle is ahopeless one. A referendum 
of the Boers in the field is said to be now 
being taken, and upon the verdict rests 
the issue of continued resistance or capit- 
ulation. 


Mr. G. W. Van Siclen, president of an or- 
ganization in this country for the assistance 
of the Boers, is trying to secure the votes of . 
voters in churches either for the Boers or for 
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Great Britain, proposing to announce the 
result through the press. For this purpose 
he is sendinz to pastors blanks for lists of 
signatures. In our judgment comparatively 
few ministers will thus lend their aid toa 
movement so evidently political in its charac- 
ter and so liable to be used for partisan ends. 


NOTES 


The angry citizens of Philadelphia had a 
mass meeting last week which overflowed the 
Academy of Music. They demanded that 
unless the mayor and director of public safety 
could disprove the charges of attempted black- 
mail recently made by Mr. Wanamaker, they 
should resigo their places. 

The Catholic and Protestant clergy of Cuba 
are united in protesting to Governor general 
Wood against the retention of the marriage 
law promulgated by Governor general Brooke 
last year. The old Spanish law recognized as 
legal both civil and ecclesiastical ceremonies. 
The present law recogniz?s the civil ceremony 
only. 

Primaries held in Virginia last week point 
toward the summoning soon of a constitu- 
tional convention, which it is supposed will 
adopt laws similar to those of Mississippi and 
South Carolina, nominally imposing new fran- 
chise restrictions upon all citizens, but virtu- 
ally excluding most of the Negroes from suf- 
frage rights. 

The officials of the Ice Trust in New York 
city have been held to appear before the 
Grand Jury, and may have to stand trial. 
Justice Gaynor of the Supreme Court also has 
granted an order summoning Mayor Van 
Wyck and the dock commissioners of the city 
before him to explain their connection with 
the trust and its peculiar privileges. 

Confederate and Federal veterans, includ. 
ingthe President of the United States, met on 
the battlefield of Fredericksburg, Va., last 
week at the formal presentation to the Na- 
tional Memoria] Association of a monument 
given by Gen. Daniel Butterfield as a memo- 
rial to the valor of the Army of the Potomac. 
The orator of the day improved the opportu- 
nity to plead with the Sou‘h to be most gener- 
ous in its appropriations for popular educa- 
tion. 

It is rumored that at the next annual en- 
campment of the national Grand Army of the 
Republic the Federal v2terans will move that 
Congress return to Confederate veterans the 
battleflags taken from them in the Civil War. 
When Congress accedes, as it is supposed it 
will, the pressure coming from such source, 
then the most famous veterans of both armies 
are to gather in Chicago and the nation and 
world witness a spectacle of reconciliation 
such as has never before been seen. 

The death of Mr. Jonas G. Clark, founder 
and endower of Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass., removes one of the men who when he 
had acquired wealth in the West, returned to 
New England to establish an institution of 
higher learning, unique in this country in its 
standards and field of work. He spent eight 
years in Europe studying the history and 
methods of European universities before re- 
turning to this country to lay the foundations 
of and gather the men to teach in the new 
school for graduate students. Whether 
Worcester ever fully appreciated her glory in 
having such an institution we cannot say, but 
the country at large has been put under great 
obligations to Mr. Clark by the work done in 
the university by its teachers and students. 


The extraordinary somersault of the lower 
house of the General Court of Massachu- 
setts last week, in its votes on the Westmin- 
ster Chambers Bill, demands investigation by 
that body if its reputation for honesty or san- 
ity are to be preserved. One does not know 
which to despise most, the puerility of the 
nominal excuses for their action given by 
those members who over night changed their 
minds, or the baseness of the real reason for 


the change ia not a few instances. The his- 
tory of the construction of the building on 
Copley Square down to the present time has 
been one of absolute selfishness on the part of 
its owners and builders, defiance of manicipal 
and state law and contempt for publicopinion. 
The legislators got together last week, dined 
and toasted each other and thanked God they 
were not as legislators elsewhere. But then 
the somersault had not been turned. 





In Brief 


It is hardly consistent to say that interest 
in the Bible is declining while 2,500,000 copies 
of it are being printed every year. 


May that unknown giver of $10,000 to the 
American Board have many imitators among 
those who do not let their left hands know 
what their right hands are doing. 


The size of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is such now that 
it is freely admitted that like Congress the 
real work of the body is done in the commit- 
tees. 





Many friends of Bishop J. H. Vincent will 
be glad to learn that his place of residence is 
to be changed to Syracuse, N. Y., whence the 
distance to Chautanqua is much less than from 
his former location at Topeka, Kan. 


Who says that the world is not interested in 
ecclesiastical doings? Thére are more than 
200 accredited reporters at the Methodist 
Episcopal General Conference, and at the re. 
cent Ecumenical Conference on missions there 
must have been at least 100. 








The Missionary, Church Extension and 
Freedmen’s Aid Societies cf the Methodist 
Episcopal Church will hereafter have only 
one secretary each and one assistant. It re- 
mains to be seen whether or not this reduction 
of expenses will be genuine economy. 





It is pleasant to learn that in spite of the in- 
evitable and increasing temptations of the 
Oberammergau peasants to treat their famous 
Passion Play, which is being produced again 
this year, as a method of money-making, they 
still render it as simply and devoutly as ever. 
To eee it is one of the marked experiences of 
a lifetime. 





Anything that sheds light on the religious 
beliefs of so interesting a personality as Ed- 
win Markham, the poet, is valuable. In a re- 
cent letter to the New York Times he said: 
“T find no difficulty in believing what is 
known as the Apostles’ Creed, and yet a far 
simpler creed might well be used as the basis 
of Christian fellowship.” 

Rev. Dr. Thomas Allen of England, in a 
fraternal address to the Methodist General 
Conference, brought a good report on tem- 
peranee. He said: ‘‘We have a good deal of 
drinking in England, but we have less drunk- 
enness than we ever had. The aristocracy, 
the middle classes and the upper section of 
the working classes are sober.”’ 





Rey. Dr. Daniel Steele is venerated in the 
Methodist Church both as a Christian and a 
scholar. In anotable article in Zion’s Herald, 
intended to reassure those who are unintelli- 
gently alarmed about higher criticism, he says 
he believes the Pentateuch te be Mosaic “in 
exactly the same sense that the oak tree two 
centuries old is acornic.”” Few scholars now 
would disagree with that statement. 

The demand for Grace Before Meat, our lit- 
tle handbook containing forms of blessings at 
the table, has necessitated the issuing of a 
third edition and pastors who are distributing 
it speak appreciatively of its value. They find 
it is one of the best ways of introducing to 
their parishioners the subjects of family wor- 
ship and of family religion. This little man- 
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ual ought to find its way into thousands of 
homes. 





Oar closed national building at the Paris 
Exposition is not the only proof the French 
are to have of the vitality of our belief in g 
Sunday of rest and quiet lofty pleasure. In 
compliance with the expressed conviction of 
American competitors the athletic events of 
the exposition, international in character, 
will not be held on Sundays. Bravo, for the 
high principled college boys of the United 
States! 





Not long ago Bishop Lawrence of the Prot. 
estant Episcopal Chureh filed his protest 
against that section of the present revenue 
law which deprives religious, charitable and 
educational institutions of so large a percent. 
age of bequests made to them. The Meth. 
odist Episcopal Conference last week passed 
resolutions of protest relative to the same 
matter, declaring that such taxation is “con. 
trary to public policy and to the aim and spirit 
of our national institutions, . .. and taking 
money dedicated to public uses.’ 

Did you notice in last week’s Indian Fam- 
ine Relief Fund acknowledgments one dollar 
from “ Four Small Dandelion Pickers’’ and 
two dollars recently from two Vassar children 
selling wild flowers? Bless their little hearts 
and hands! No doubt their delight in helping 
to feed the starving mouths on the other side 
of the globe was as great as that of the Am. 
herst students, who in the same column were 
credited with $55 And we suspect that the 
children worked just as hard as did the stu- 
dents to get the money to contribute. 





Statistics jast compiled and announced 
show that eight and one half per cent. of the 
alumni of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, have gone to foreign mission fields. 
This percentage will not decline so long as the 
seminary has as its head Dr. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, whose address at the Ecumenical Con- 
ference on Missions and report on foreign 
missions at the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly have revealed an ardor of devotion to the 
cause which must be contagious among young 
men brought in contact with him week by 
week and day by day. 


An eminent Irish Roman Catholic judge in 
England, recently retired, once satin conclave 
over some point of law connected with the 
Anglican Church. Turning to his Scotch and 
English colleagues, he said with a brogue: 
“One of us is a Jew, another is a Presbyte- 
rian, and I as a Roman Catholic yield to none 
of your lordships in ignorance of the matter 
in hand.” If only some of those who clamor 
for heresy trials where the points at issue are 
solvable only by exegetes and linguists would 
be equally frank, modest and aware of the 
humor of the situation! 





Ministers of other denominations seeking 
to become Congregational pastors should not 
be sent to the Board of Pastoral Supply at 
Boston, as the rules of that body limit its 
operations to ministers already in good stand- 
ing as Congregationalists. It is also usually 
useless and sometimes cruel to such minis- 
ters, who have no money to waste in travel- 
ing, to advise them to go to pastors in the 
vicinity of Boston, asking their aid in intro- 
ductions to vacant pulpits. The first step 
for ministers of other denominations in be- 
coming Congregationalists is to join an asso- 
ciation or conference where they are some- 
what known. 





The altered conditions of national and per- 
sonal affiaence are revealed in the fact that 
the new Episcopal Cathedral in New York is 
to have, as part of its mural adornment, tap- 
estries made in the papal tapestry manufac- 
tory in the seventeenth century, designed by 
Romanelli and until ten years ago the prop- 
erty of descendants of Cardinal Barberini. 
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They were then sold to an American art 
dealer in order to provide a dowry for one 
who is now the wife of a prominent Italian 
statesman. Italian impecaniosity and Amer- 
jcan wealth, in this as in many other cases, 
have contributed to give to the New World 
priceless treasures of art. 


The final action of the Methodist Episcopal 
Conference on the matter of revision of its Dis- 
cipline affecting charch members and their par- 
ticipation in certain amusements was to leave 
the matter as it now stands. The minority 
report of the committee on temperance was 
adopted after a stirring fight. The President 
of the United States is urged to use all his 
influence in promoting the amended anti-can- 
teen law now before Congress, but he and 
the Attorney General are not condemned by 
name as reprehensible for not enforcing the 
present law as was recommended in the ma- 
jority report of the committee, drafted by 
Samuel Dickie, the Prohibition party leader. 








Rev. B. Fay Mills appears to be still fleet- 
footed in his efforts to put distance between 
his present and former attitude toward Chris- 
tianity. According to a report in the Pacific 
of his address at a recent Unitarian confer- 
ence, he announced that Christianity is dead 
and that a new religion of liberty has come to 
replace it. He said he would rather have 
Emerson’s Essay on Nature for the culture 
of his spiritual life than a million Bibles. 
Tae report says that a shiver of regret and 
protest went through the congregation, com- 
posed of Unitarians and liberal religionists. 
A wide range of thinking is in these days 
recognized as within the orbit of Christian 
faith. But Mr. Mills has slid into the path of 
a comet instead of that of a planet. 

Prof. Francis Brown of Union Seminary, 
writing to the New York Observer relative to 
new ventures in religious journalism in Eng- 
land, says kind words of The Examiner, 
which has taken the place of The Independ- 
ent and Noncorformist. He credits Princi- 
pal Fairbairn and the Mansfield College set 
with being back of it, and predicts that ‘if 
the average English Congregationalist takes, 
reads and appreciates the paper, the next gen- 
eration will see the fruit.’’ Failure to receive 
the earlier numbers of the new journal ac- 
counts for our failure to mention it sooner. 
May it thrive, bea power for great good among 
not only the Congregational churches, but all 
the Free churches of the realm. Its editor in- 
chief, Rev. W. B. Selbie, will be recalled by 
those who met him at the Interaational Coun- 
cil as a modest but gifted young man, a 
scholar as well as saccessful pastor. 


Good. natured raillery is always a better an- 
tidote to ecclesiastical assumptions than 
heated argument. The former weapon has 
been used effectually in the case of the re- 
cently elected Episcopal bishop of Maine, 
upon whose rather indiscreet comments on the 
state of religion in his new diocese we have 
already commented. Among the rejoinders 
called forth by his accusations is an open let- 
ter by “Solomon Truebrother.”’’ He comes 
valiantly to the championship of his Pine 
Tree State brethren, who, he says, look with 
humorous toleration upon the bishop’s prop- 
osition to gather them all in. Regarding the 
High Charch features so evident in the bish- 
op’s propaganda Mr. Truebrother speaks thus 
sensibly, and we opine that he reflects the 
cpinion of a good many of our down east 
friends: 


We are satisfied with the one great, good 
Shepherd and bishop of our souls, and his 
simple, clean, white raiment. We want no 
folds but his. We want no candles, while we 
have God’s unclouded sunshine. No per- 





fumery, no wafers, nor masses, nor millinery, 
nor holy water, no backs tarned on God’s own 
equal children, no beads or crucifixes, or 
scourges, no penances, when our Jesus only 
asks the penitential sorrow of a heart touched 
by love—whose tears never scald. 
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Chicago and the Interior 


The Doings of the [Methodist Conference 

Two missionary bishops and t wo fall bishops 
have been elected. The former, Rev. E. W. 
Parker and Rev. Mr. Warne, have long been 
in service in India, the one as presiding elder, 
the other as pastor of an English congregation 
in Caloutta. They are to have equal authority 
and to labor in India. On the seventeenth 
ballot Rev. D. H. Moore, editor of the Cincin- 
nati Advocate, and Rev. J. W. Hamilton, 
founder of the People’s Church, Boston, were 
elected as bishops to serve in this country or 
wherever assigned. ‘The criticisms of the 
bishops from the floor of the conference have 
been so constant and severe that it would seem 
as if there would be few candidates for their 
position. It was said again and again that 
they are only general superintendents, have 
no more authority than the eonference grants 
them, can be deposed or set aside from active 
duty by vote of the conference and do not con- 
stitute a third order in the ministry. If there 
is anything the ordinary Methodist loves it is 
free speech and a free platform on which to 
express himself. These he has had in this 
conference. 


Consolidation 

The reports of committees on the Book Con- 
cern indicate a determination to reduce ex- 
penses wherever possible, and to withhold 
subsidies from papers which are not missionary 
in their character, and which give little prom- 
ises of speedily coming to self-support. The 
Book Depositary is removed from St. Louis to 
Kansas City. With it goes the Central Chris- 
tian Advocate, which swallows up the Omaha 
Advocate, and since no subsidy is given to 
the Rocky Mountain Advocate that paper 
also. The California Advocate is put into 
the hands of a local commission which is to 
have charge of the Book Depositary there and 
is to receive only $7,200 assistance daring the 
coming four years. Governor Shaw of Iowa, 
the chairman of the committee, has evidently 
given a great deal of study to the finances of 
the church and is determined that no money 
shall be spent anywhere or for anything un- 
less absolutely necessary. Heand many other 
laymen and not a few ministers seem to think 
that the cost of editorial work is far larger than 
it should be, and that the money thus paid out 
should be saved for the use of disabled minis- 
ters. It wasin theinterests of economy chiefly, 
though not wholly, that it was voted last week 
that no society should have more than one 
secretary, and that the first assistant secretary 
should be elected by the conference. 

One can but feel while watching the con- 
ference that the Methodist Church is moving 
rapidly away from the bonds of ecclesiastical 
authority. Its delegates are tenacious of 
rules, but are constantly calling for their 
suspension in order to introduce scme favorite 
measure, or are rising to a question of privi- 
lege or a point of order if it is difficult other- 
wise to obtain recognition. Perhaps, now 
that a pastor can remain over one church as 
long as his bishop will reappoint him, there 
will be a less number seeking Congregational 
pulpits, but from the love of liberty and in- 
dependenée manifest on every side one can 
hardly be mistaken in asserting that the drift 
is away trom ecclesiasticism toward indepen- 
dence both of the minister and the local 
church. On the other hand, one cannot fail 
to see how admirably the Methodist theory 
works, *‘ Every man a place, and every place 
a man,” and what a waste of efficient material 
it prevents. 

Breaking Ground for a New Church 

Saturday afternoon, May i9, the members 
of St. Panl’s Congregational Church broke 
ground for a new house of worship. A plow 
was secured, the pastor marked out the line 
it should follow, took hold of the handles 
while the men, women and children of the 
parish pulled the ropes attached. After a 
few furrows had been turned, spades, shovels 
and picks were in demand. In a short time 
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preparation was completed for the stone 
foundations which this week have been laid. 
The stracture will be of wood, will cost about 
$3,500, and will be ready for occupancy early 
inthe fall. The church has had a slow growth, 
but has now entered an era of real prosperity. 
Chicago, May 26. FRANKLIN. 





Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


There was a pecaliar combination of learn- 
ing and fervor in the late Dr. Behrends which 
made {t profitable and inspiring to hear him. 
Solidity of thought and grace of expression do 
not often combine and when they do the pos- 
sessor of them both never lacks for an andi- 
ence. [ well remember a few years ago I 
heard Dr. Parkhurst in the morning, Dr. Tal- 
mage in the afternoon and Dr. Behrends in 
the evening, and I felt that the good wine had 
been kept until the last—and this is said with- 
out the slightest disrespect to the others or in 
disparagement of their power as preachers. 
One always looked on Dr. Behrends as the 
triumphant incarnation of what the word op- 
portunity spells in the United States. He 
emerged because of good stuff in him, and the 
Dutch qualities of thoroughness and perti- 
nacjty carried him to the top. I have much 
respect for the man no longer young who, 
when problems of the higher criticism arise, 
refuses to take the words of experts as con- 
clusive, hires a Jewish rabbi as teacher, sets 
to work polishing up his Hebrew and then 
deliberately settles down to a careful study of 
the origin and composition of the Old Testa- 
ment literature. This is what Dr. Behrends 
did. So, too, his utterances on problems of 
social betterment were not the rehash of a 
book he had jast read from the pen of univer- 
sity professor or doctrinaire reformer. He 
spoke after thorough investigation of facts 
and literature on the particular subject. So 
much for the student in the man. In posses- 
sion of his facts, sure of his convictions born 
of hard study, he went into the pulpit, and 
allowed his imagination, his moral passion, 
his gift of expression to have full sway, and I 
doubt whether many congregations in the 
United States have had more nutritious and 
inspiring sermons during the past seventeen 
years than have the bereaved people of the 
Central Church, Brooklyn. 


* . 

President Hyde of Bowdoin was less de- 
structive and more constructive in his ad- 
dress before the Unitarian Association last 
week than he was at the International Coun- 
cil. He stirred the laughter of the audience 
by his tale of the small boy of Episcopal 
parents, but Puritan traditions, who said 
of incense, ‘‘God may like this smell, but I 
don’t’; and his tale of the Maine farmer 
who, at the time of the Andover controversy, 
was heard talking of ‘prohibition after 
death’ brought down the house. 


— - 

Most men, even good men, have a béte noire, 
I am convinced that Edward Everett Hale’s 
is Presbyterianism. He never loses an op- 
portunity to attack it, and seldom fails to 
misrepresent it. Dr. A. H. Bradford, after 
listening to his tirade against it at one of the 
sessions of the Unitarian Association last 
week, intimated as much to Dr. Hale, at the 
same time that he let it be known that he had 
no sympathy with Calvinism as a doctrinal 
scheme. In the same speech in which he 
pleads for toleration and extols the liberty of 
the Pilgrims and the Pilgrim polity Dr. Hale 
will breathe forth fire and slaughter against 
Presbyterianism in a way to suggest, as Dr. 
Bradford told him, that he deeply regrets 
that he is not empowered to sweep them away 
with the besom of destruction. Presbyteri- 
anism in this country long flourished at Con- 
gregational expense, and its theoretical rigid- 
ity of doctrinal belief is at variance with our 
conception of Christian liberty. But there is 
a deal to the credit of Presbyterianism in the 
pastand present of this country and the world. 
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Dr. Behrends’s Religious Career 


By Rev. Frank B. Cressey, Baptist Church, Weymouth, [ass. 


Dr. Behrends was born at Nijmegen, Hol- 
land, Dec. 18, 1839, educated at Denison Uni- 
versity, O., and Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, N. Y., ordained at Yonkers, N. Y., in 
1863. His pastorates were with Bz»ptist 
churches at Yonkers and at Cleveland, 0., 
with Congregational churches in Providence, 
R. L, and Brooklyn. He has published sev 
eral volumes, including lectures on Socialism 
and Christianity, Yale lectures entitled The 
Philosophy of Preaching and The O!d Testa- 
ment Under Fire. Dr. Behrends was twice 
married, his second wife being Mrs. Francis 
R Otis of Cleveland, who survives him. He 
leaves two daughters, a son and a stepson. 
Faneral services, simple according to Dr. 
Behrends’s request, were held in Central 
Church, Brooklyn, last Thursday afternoon, 
attended by a large audience. Drs. Meredith, 
Lyman and McLeod and Rev. W. P. Harmon 
officiated. The burial was at Swan Point 
Cemetery, Providence. 


Dr. Behrends’s lifs was one of exceed- 
ing difficulty, exceeding triumph. Dutch 
by birtb, he was also by birth and child- 
hood training a I.utherar, almost of the 
Roman Catholic type; so far as was pog- 
sible in the United States all the influ- 
ences of a state religion gathered closely 
about him. Asa young man, his parents 
then living in Ohio, he read the Bible for 
himself, found its teachings to be seri- 
ously at variance with the religion of his 
home life, and promptly decided to accept 
the Bible. The cost of such acceptance 
was very great. His father’s door was 
closed against him; for Christ’s sake he 
became homeless. 

His study of the Bible decided him to 
become a Baptist; also from the Bible he 
learned not only his way to Christ but 
his work for Christ—to preach Christ. 
He determined to secure an education; 
went to Denison University, Granville, 
O., and “worked his way through col- 
lege” during the presidency of that 
skilled scholar, Dr. Simson Talbot. Then, 
at Rochester: Theological Seminary, he 
was a pupil of that prince of teachers and 
preachers, Dr. E. G. Robinson, with 
whom in the classroom he had many a 
tilt—an exercise heartily enjoyed by both. 

Dr. Behrends graduated from Roches- 
ter Seminary in 1865, married an estima- 
ble Presbyterian woman of Rochester, 
and settled with the Warburton Avenue 
Baptist Church of Yonkers, N. Y., its 
membershipincluding Dr. Edward Bright, 
editor of the New York Examiner, and 
from whose hands—unless serious mis- 
take is here made—Mrs. Bebrends often 
received the Lord’s Supper before she be- 
came a Baptist. Dr. Behrends remained 
at Yonkers eight years, and while there 
preached a “Baptist”? sermon extreme 
enough for the most extreme Baptist. 
He then went to the First Baptist Church 
of Cleveland, which brought him again 
into the state of his Lutheran boyhood, 
and also into immediate neighborhood re- 
lations with at least one minister whose 
denominational antagonisms were by no 
means helpful to one of Baptist thought 
and feeling. In scarcely more than a 
year after going to Cleveland Dr. Beh- 
rends was led to preach one of the strong- 
est of so-called “open communion” ser- 
mons. It grieved hischurch, and brought 

n him the venomously severe criticisms 


of many. But his church did not ask 
him to resign, such prominent members 
as James M. Iloyt and B. F. Rouse seem- 
ing to feel that lack of agitation and 
lapse of time would help the pastor to 
come again into the Baptist faith. 

Yet the criticisms continued, and after 
more than a year Dr. Behrends resigned 
and went immediately to the pastorate of 
a Congregational church in Providence, 
R. I. Acopy of his letter of resignation 
lies before me; its date is Jan. 23, 1876. 
By his request it took effect eight days 
later. Hesays: ‘ After thirteen months 
of varied experience, since the utterance 
of my views on the communion question, 
I find myself so radically at variance 
with the denominational spirit that a 
peaceful withdrawal from the Baptist 
body seems to me my only honest and 
honorable course.” He speaks of “unre- 
strained assault’? upon himself, which 
had become “practically unendurable 
and almost a wrong at the bar of his con- 
science,” but immediately adds that he 
“does not impeach his bretbren as guilty 
of conscious and designed intolerance.” 
“*T propose to indulge in no parting phil- 
ippics, nor do I mean to assume a polemi- 
cal attitude. I wish to withdraw quietly, 
and as peacefully to reszme my work as a 
Christian minister in the next field of 
God’s appointment. For you and for me 
the world is wide enough and time is too 
short and too precious to be wasted in 
needless friction.” 

Dr. Behrends’s letter of resignation 
showed him to be utterly at variance with 
the denomination whose fellowship and 
honors he had so long enjoyed. That he 
held these divergent views intelligently 
and conscientiously no one of his Baptist 
brethren has ever doubted, however great 
their disappointment and sorrow at his 
holding them. And it is doubtless true 
that there was no real necessity for Dr. 
Behrends to leave the Baptist denomina- 
tion so faras Baptists themselves were 
concerned. For while Baptists are intel- 
ligent and unflinching in their views of 
Biblical trutb, there is always among 
them large and honorable room for breth- 
ren of quite dissimilar views. The 
thought still remains with many that it 
would have been better in many respects 
if Dr. Behrends, after preaching his 
“open communion” sermon, had been 
contented quietly to continue as a Bap- 
tist. He loved his Cleveland church and 
his Cleveland church loved him. He 
went from them of his own accord; they 
sorrowed to have him go, and had he re- 
mained with them they would have been 
none the less a Baptist church than be- 
fore. 

In the letter of reply to the resignation 
the church expressed profound surprise 
and regret that Dr. Behrends should then 
hold convictions as to Christian baptism 


so unlike those held by him when called: 


to the pastorate and, in their view, “so 
out of harmony with the command of 
Christ and the just interpretation of the 
Scriptures and of apostolic usage.” To 
this they add that in the severance of the 
pastoral relation they are ‘mindful of a 
cardinal principle of Baptist faith which 


concedes to all unfettered relizious free. 
dom,” and assure him of their prayer 
that God's blessing may attend him in 
his labors with other denominations with 
whom he may be in accord, “and whom 
we would honor and love with unfeigned 
sympathy as sincere, and as entitled to 
freedom of conscience equally with our. 
selves, and as doing in their several 
spheres vital service for. Christ.” Dr. 
Bebrends and the Baptists parted in 
mutual love and with mutual regret. 

In a private letter written a year ago 
last March he says: “I am glad to add 
that my old friendships have been a con- 
stant source of joy to me, very few hay- 
ing felt it their duty to question my sin. 
cerity. I left for the sake of peace, and 
because I saw that among American Bap. 
tists there were none who would stand 
on my ground or recognize it as tena. 
ble. Iam not and would not be regarded 
as a representative Congregationalist in 
many minor matters, in which my Bap- 
tist training is manifest to all, but I am 
left to do my work in peace and receive 
the most cordial fellowship. Twenty. 
three years in my present church rela- 
tions, sixteen of them in Brooklyn, have 
convinced me that I made no mistake, 
while I have every reason to be grateful 
that my early Christian life and my theo- 
logical training were shaped under Bap- 
tist influences. Many of the questions 
which disturb New England theology 
today cause me no uneasiness, because 
Dr. Robinson steered me into the open 
sea, where these squalls do not blow.” 

Now that Dr. Behrends is dead, possi- 
bly an increased number will join with 
him and others in the thought that some 
of the criticisms of a quarter of a century 
ago were needlessly severe. To dissent 
emphatically from a brother’s religious 
views is one thing; to follow him tortur. 
ingly is another thing. Also, may it not 
be that sometimes not svfficient allow- 
ance is made for one’s former religious 
surroundings? A born and bred Lu- 
theran, like Dr. Behrends, could hardly 
be expected, from human point of view, 
to be as thorough a Baptist—whatever 
that may mean—as one, with perhaps less 
real intelligence, who had never lived 
outside a Baptist family. 

Dr. Behrends was a man of exception- 
ally great pulpit power; he was a deep 
and careful thinker; he has left a broad 
and deep mark as a minister of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. It is an honor to the Bap- 
tist ministry that he was once one of its 
number; he always retained a deep and 
abiding love for his Baptist brethren. His 
death is a gr.at loss to the religious 
forces of the United States. 





New York State has followed the example 
of Massachusetts, Illinois and Minnesota and 
nominated a wonian for corporate membership 
in the American Board. Mrs. Joseph Cook is 
thus deservedly honored. Though she and 
her husband reside in Newton, Mass., in the 
winter, their summer home is Fort Ticonder- 
oga, N. Y. If elected Mrs. Cook will make 
the sixth woman corporate member. The 
others are: Miss Margaret J. Evans, Miss Ab- 
bie B. Child, President Hazard, Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer and Mrs. Mary H. P. Leake. 
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We have seen that theold test of proph- 
ecy, as divine, was in the claim that 
every prediction must be fulfilled: The 
singling out of prediction as the most 
important element in prophecy has led to 
a serious misunderstanding of the main 
object of prophecy. It was not at all to 
foretell future events, but to lead to the 
reformation of the people. With this end 
in view, the prophet might either draw 
lessons from the past history of the na- 
tion or from the future. The prophetic 
eschatology was circumscribed by the 
conditions of the time. There had been 
no revelation of heaven or hell. Joy and 
sorrow in the Old Testament economy 
were limited to this life. With the ex- 
ception of the writer in Second* Isaiah 
(66: 24], the prophet, instead of saying 
that the wicked should be punished where 
their worm dieth not and their fire is not 
quenched, said, in the time of the As. 
syrians, “If you do not repent, you will 
be carried away by the Assyrians into 
captivity,” and in the time of the Baby- 
lonians by the Babylonians, “You will 
endure sword, famine and pestilence.” 
Instead of saying, ‘Come, ye blessed of 
my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you” [Matt. 25: 34], the prophet 
describes a Messianic kingdom in this 
world, where seedtime and harvest fol- 
low each other in quick succession, where 
the mountains flow with wine and sweet 
milk [Joel 3: 18], where the animal cre- 
ation is deprived of its ferocious instincts 
and the most cruel of beasts becomes as 
mild as & lamb or kid [Isa. 11: 6-9]. The 
inhabitants of this Messianic kingdom 
enjoy long life, far beyond the natural 
limit [Zech. 8: 4; Isa. 65: 17-25). Such a 
kingdom must have a king, and there is 
no person in ancient history so attractive 
to the prophets as David [[sa. 9: 7; 16: 5; 
Jer. 22: 4; 80: 9; 33: 15, 17, 21, 22, 26; 
Ezek, 34: 28, 24; 87: 24, 25; Amos 9: 11, 
etc.], although he is not always men- 
tioned by them. Nor has a general judg- 
ment been revealed to the prophets, but 
* in several of them we have that which 
corresponds to the final assize in the judg- 
ment which is pronounced against the 
nations [Amos 1: 3-2: 8; Isa. 13-23; Jer. 
46-51; Ezek. 25-32; 35, 38, 39]. While 
some of the prophets contemplate the re- 
ception of the Gentiles to the religious 
privileges enjoyed by Israel [Isa. 19: 24, 25), 
the Gentiles really correspond to the 
goats in the twenty-fifth chapter of 
Matthew. They do not go away into 
everlasting punishment, but, in accord- 
ance with the Old Testament, they lose 
their national existence; their capitals 
cease to be. The prophet, instead of de- 
scribing thtir torments in the metaphor- 
ical language of the New Testament, de- 
scribes their utter desolation in such 
terms as, “‘Satyrs shall dance there” 
{Isa. 18: 21; ef. 34: 14], ete. 

This language is not to be taken more 
literally than that of the New Testament 
regarding similar subjects. In other 


*I do not, of course, intend to discuss the author- 
ship of the chapter in question, but simply indicate 
its place among the prophecies grouped under 40- 
66, 
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words, the Old Testament has an escha- 
tology, and that is confined to the domain 
of this life; it has a resurrection, but in 
the prophets before Danie! it is national 
[Ezek. 37]. Hence it will be seen from 
this that the doctrine of the Messianic 
kingdom, of the Messianic king, of the 
destiny of Israel and the foreign nations 
must be regarded as largely of a temporal 
and dispensational character. This being 
the case, we must not put too much em- 
phasis on the details of the Messianic 
kingdom, or the descriptions of millen- 
nial blessedness. It is a serious mistake 
when premillenarians, in their loyalty to 
Scripture, insist on a literal fulfillment, 
and thus present a Jewish instead of a 
Christian millennium. 

The object of prophecy was to produce 
a reformation. When the prophet placed 
before the people the sure consequences 
of national and individual sins in na- 
tional disasters, or when, as a foil to 
these, he set before them pictures of na- 
tional blessedness, it was with the one 
aim in view to lead to the reformation of 
the people. 

At the same time we are to remember 
that no promise or threatening is abso- 
lute. This appears from God’s message 
to Nineveh, ‘Yet forty days, and Nine- 
veh shall be overthrown” [Jonah 3: 4]. 
Even the people themselves cherish the 
hope that God may turn and repent, if 
they manifest sorrow for theirsins. This 
is the outcome of Jonah’s preaching, al- 
though he had announced the overthrow 
of the city in such definite terms, greatly 
to the disgust of the prophet, who cared 
more for his reputation as a true prophet 
than for the deliverance of the city [3: 9, 
10; 4: 1-8, 10, 11]. 

But we are not left merely to inference. 
Jeremiah announces this as characteris- 
tic of the divine government that every 
prophecy is conditional: ‘‘Then the 
word of the Lord came unto me, saying 
... At what instant I shall speak con. 
cerning a nation, and concerning a king- 
dom, to pluck up and to break down, and 
to destroy it; if that nation, concerning 
which I have spoken, turn from their 
evil, I will repent of the evil that I 
thought to do unto them. And at what 
instant I shall speak concerning a nation, 
and concerning a kingdom, to build and 
to plant it; if it do evil in my sight, that 
it obey not my voice, then I will repent 
of the good, wherewith I said I would 
benefit them ” [Jer 18: 5, 7-10; cf. 26: 2-6]. 
It therefore follows that no prophetic 
promise or threatening is considered as 
absolute. 

The principles which I bave stated re- 
move manifold utterances of the prophets 
from the domain of literal fulfillment, 
but there are many prophecies, which, as 
Kuenen has shown, have not been ful- 
filled. So that if the test of God’s om- 
niscience regarding the future were to be 
applied to the prophet, the prophet would 
be found to be wanting. Yet Amos’s 
claim is justified, “Surely the Lord God 
will do nothing, but he revealeth his secret 
unto his servants the prophets” [Amos 3: 
7). Now when we find clear predictions 


Is Fulfillment a Necessary Test of Prophecy 







that the northern kingdom is to fall be- 
fore Assyria [Amos 5: 27; Hos. 10: 6; 
Isa. 8: 7, 8], and an indication that Judah 
is to suffer from the Assyrians [Isa 8: 8], 
long before the event, we can but con- 
clude that God revealed his secret to his 
servants the prophets, and it was not 
merely natural foresight. In Jeremiah 
we have a conspicuous exampie of the 
same phenomenon. He repeatedly fore- 
tells the Babylonian captivity [Jer. 20: 4- 
6; 21: 7, 9, 10; 25: 11, 12; 27:2 ff]. Itis not 
a sufficient explanation to say that Jere- 
miah forsaw the result as a statesman, 
nor is it an adequate explanation to say 
that he introduced these predictions into 
his written prophecies after the event. 
Any one who will examine the prophecies 
about the Babylonian captivity in Jere. 
miah will see that they are a constituent 
part of his book, belonging to its warp 
and woof, and not interpolations. Be- 
sides Jeremiah’s reputation as a prophet 
was built on the fulfillment of his predic- 
tions, The reasonable explanation with 
reference to these predictions of Jeremiah 
is that given by Amos, that the Lord had 
revealed his secret to his servant. 

So Second Isaiah foresees Cyrus’s atti- 
tude to Israe), leng before he has con- 
quered Babylon, when the nations, in- 
cluding the Israelitish exiles, are agitated 
with fear on account of this great con- 
queror [41: 2, 10, 25, 27; 45: 1, 4]. 

If now we sum up the phenomena of 
prophecy, we may make the following 
statement, that prediction is not the 


‘main element in prophecy, but is simply 


one of the features of prophecy. The 
prophet does not possess divine om- 
niscience regarding the future. He is at 
times obviously in error with respect to 
future events. But when they have some 
special effect upon the conduct of the 
people, then God seems to have revealed 
the future with sufficient clearness. 
Many of the descriptions of the prophets 
regarding the Messianic king and the fate 
of heathen nations are not to be regarded 
as definite predictions, but rather as im- 
perfect outlines of him who was yet to be 
revealed in the person of Christ and of 
the consummation of human history in 
this world from an Old Tegtament stand- 
point. 





Rev. Dr. J. G. Merrill of Fisk University, in 
a letter to the Chicago Record, takes Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner to task for his recent 
address on the education of the Negro. He 
challenges Mr. Warner “to find in the list of 
the alumni of any Northern college a larger 
per cent. of men and women who are actively 
engaged in the pursuit or calling for which 
their college training has fitted them than is 
to be found in the alumni lists of the Negro 
colleges.” Dr. Merrill holds, as we do, that 
“go long as members of the African race are 
human béings they will need doctors, lawyers 
and preachers,” and this of course implies 
higher education for the ambitious few whd 
desire tolead. Dr. Merrill invites Mr. Warner 
to visit Fisk University at Commencement 
time and promises him that if he does he will 
learn “that there is not a scintilla of trath in 
the allegation on which he has based a theory 
un American, unphilanthropic ard unchris- 
tian.” 
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American Invasion of Europe 

Are any people left in the States? 
Surely never were there so many Ameri- 
cans in Europe as now. London teems 
with them. Americans also are almost 
monopolizing the Paris exhibition, and 
tourist agents are in vain offering twelve 
francs a day for board and lodging for 
parties from the States. A friend just 
from Rome tells me that Italy is over- 
run with Americans and Britishers, and 
that scarcely any language is there heard 
but Anglo-Saxon. Over 20,000 Ameri- 
cans have been received in two months at 
the Anglo-American Exchange, London, 
and in a few weeks we are expecting the 
incursion of 8,000 more for the Christian 
Endeavor Convention. Messrs. Gaze 
have booked 1,500 berths for July alone. 
One wonders how they are all going to 
get home again. Already nearly every 
return passage is booked on the great 
liners. One thing is certain—we cannot 
have too many American visitors. John 
Bull has a héarty welcome for every man, 
woman and child from the States. If 
some have perforce to remain here, that 
will be our gain. 
The May Meetings 

London’s great annual Christian car. 
nival is now in full swing. May meet- 
ings are more numerous than ever. 
There is no falling off in interest or 
attendance. Is not the inexhaustible 
religious passion and appetite thus in- 
dicated the most wonderful phenome- 
non of the age? The time has gone by 
for people to sneer at these great gather- 
ings and speak contemptuously of the 
“bray of Exeter Hall.” However the 
energy thence issuing may be character- 
ized, it certainly has the qualities of 
vitality and endurance. On the whole, 
the annual statements of the innumer- 
able organizations for prosecuting Chris. 
tian work at home aud abroad furnish 
material for solid satisfaction. Some of 
the great societies have to report dimin- 
ished incomes, but the marvel is, in view 
of the war and human nature being what 
it is, that the total revenue is so large as 
it is. The London Missionary Society, 
the agency mainly supported by Congre. 
gationalists for carrying the gospel to 
the heathen, is perhaps confronted by 
greater financial difficulties than any 
similar organization. Although for the 
past year its gross ordinary income was 
£150,168, this large sum was insufficient 
to meet the heavy demands made upon 
the society. There is a deficiency of 
£16,000 which, added to the previous 
year’s deficiency, amounts to £26,905. 
All the difficulties of the London Mis- 
sionary Society arise from the success 
and widening area of its work, appeals 
from all parts of the mission field for 
enlarged help never being so pumereus 
and urgent as now. The success of the 
Twentieth Century Funds of the various 
denominations has exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations. The Methodists 
have practically secured their million 
guineas; Congregationalists have already 
raised £475,000 of the half-million ster- 
ling aimed at, and thus will be able sub- 
stantially to help the London Missionary 


London in May 


By Albert Dawson 


Society; and the Baptists and small 
Methodist bodies have their several goals 
well within. sight. These and many 
other indications prove how deep-rooted 
and growing is the Christian sentiment 
of the country. 
The Congregationalists’ Assembly 

The two most conspicuous features of 
the annual assembly of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, in 
London, May 7-11, were the election to 
the presidential chair of Dr. Joseph Par- 
ker and his magnificent tribute to Dr. 
Guinness Rogers. This is the second 
time that Dr. Parker has received the 
highest honor which his brethren have to 
bestow, the first being in 1886. This year 
the poll was unusually exciting, three 
ballots being necessary. The rule of the 
union is that the chairman shall be 
elected by ballot without previous nomi- 
nation or discussion; but informal nomi- 
nations through the newspapers are in- 
variably made. This year Drs. Fairbairn, 
Mackennal and Forsyth jointly nomi- 
nated Dr. Caleb Scott, principal of Lan- 
cashire College, whilst a Leeds Ministers’ 
Fraternal nominated Dr. Parker, plead- 
ing that the first year of a new century is 
a time when the denomination should 
“listen to the voice of a great prophet, 
whose message to the churches will in- 
spire and guide us amid the problems and 
perplexities of the new era of history.” 
The choice practically rested between 
these two nominees, and after three bal- 
lots—an absolute majority of the total 
votes recorded being necessary—the min- 
ister of the City Temple was declared 
elected amid a scene of intense enthusi- 
asm. An important step, affecting the 
constitution of organized Congregational- 
ism, was an instruction to the general 
committee to appoint a special committee 
to obtain information and opinions on 
the question of the advisability or other- 
wise of attempting to frame a scheme for 
ministerial removals and settlements, the 
subject being of grave importance and 
closely connected with the welfare of the 
churches. It is an interesting fact that 
the two Inde pendent bodi¢és— Baptists and 
Congregationalists—have almost simul- 
taneously chosen as their official heads 
two veterans, Dr. Alexander Maclaren of 
Manchester and Dr. Parker, who have 
previously held that office, and who are 
now in their old age acknowledged to be 
the two greatest Free Church preachers 
in Britain. 
A Memorable Scene 

The intimation in the official program 
of the Congregational Union that Dr. 
Parker was to address the assembly at the 
principal session on Tuesday morning 
excited much interest, his voice being only 
occasionally heard on the platform of the 
union. His topic was unknown, and 
when, in his most masterly style—felic- 
itous in phrase, gleaming with humor, 
instinct with deep feeling and perfect 
in delivery—Dr. Parker proceeded to pro- 
nounce a eulogy upon Dr. Guinness 
Rogers, who at the age of seventy seven 
has relinquished his pastorate, and to ex- 
press to him in the name of all the Con- 
gregational churches their appreciation 
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and affection in connection with the val. 
ediction, the whole assembly was stirred 
with deep feeling, which, becoming 
stronger and stronger, reached its climax 
when Dr. Parker, taking Dr. Rogers by 
the hand, said, “If this were the hand of 
one man only you might hold it as insig. 
nificant, but when I shake hands with 
you now it is in the name of all these 
young, strong, venerable, trusty men; it 
will therefore not be a single hand buta 
multifold hand; and when I give it to you 
I say: We take part in the pathetic vale. 
diction, we recognize the close of your 
pastorate; but the valediction is also an 
inauguration, for you have only closed 
one career in order that you might enter 
upon another.” The two aged stalwarts, 
standing together in the City Temple 
pulpit, both struggling against emotion, 
as were many who looked on, presented a 
pathetic and noble spectacle which can 
never be forgotten. Upon his retirement, 
Dr. Rogers’s church presented him with 
1,000 guineas. He is now devoting him. 
self to the service of the Congregational 
churches generally, the great success of 
the Twentieth Century Fund being largely 
due to his inspiring leadership and per- 
sonal efforts. 
The New Spurgeons 

Two years have passed since the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle was destroyed by fire, 
and the new building is now approaching 
completion. At a special meeting of the 
church and congregation just held this 
resolution was passed: ‘‘ Believing that, 
in answer to prayer, the Lord will send 
us the total amount required to reopen 
the Tabernacle free of debt, we agree that 
the opening days be Sept. 19, 20, and 21, 
the 20th being the anniversary of the pas- 
tor’s birthday.” Ira D. Sankey of Amer- 
ica will have a.part in the dedicatory ex- 
ercises. About £4,000 more is required 
to defray the expenses of rebuilding. The 
old Tabernacle cost. £32,000; the new one 
will cost over £40,000. Increased cost of 
building accounts for the greater part of 
the difference and the requirements of 
building laws for most of the rest. The 
new building will be almost exactly the 
same in appearance as the old, the chief 
difference being a decrease of 13 ft., 6 in. 
in length. The pulpit will jut out fur. 
ther into the auditorium, so as to give 
the preacher a closer hold of his hearers. 
The new Tabernacle will seat about 4,000, 
1,000 fewer than the old, but there will be 
more comfort. At the rear of the main 
building are spacious church offices and 
in the basement a hall seating 2,000, in 
which services have been held for a year 
past. It is not surprising that during 
this trying twelvemonth there has been a 
decrease in membership of 285. Although 
the total number now on the church 
books, 3,861, ig considerably below what 
it was in C. H. Spurgeon’s time, it is still 
unparalleled, and there are connected 
with the congregation twenty-three mis- 
sion stations and twenty-five Sunday 
schools. There is not a minister or a 
Christian in Britain that does not rejoice 
in the large measure of success with 
which Mr. Thomas Spurgeon has carried 
on the great work bequeathed to him. 
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Dr. Talmage in Britain 

Although Dr. Talmage’s present visit 
to this country is for the most part a pri- 
vate‘one, much interest is taken in his 
presence amongst us, and he is receiving 
a hearty welcome. Wherever he has 
preached crowds have flocked to hear 
him, showing that he has lost none of his 
power of attraction. Many who are not 
wholly in sympathy with his methods and 
style cannot but admire his amazing en- 
ergy, freshness and evident earnestness. 
He is taking his wife and daughters to see 
the Midnight Sun and the Paris exhibition. 
They return to London in September and 
on Oct. 17 sail for home. 
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Happenings in Washington 
BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 
Visitors of Different Types 
The anniversary of the Peace Jubilee is 
again a week of crowds of visitors and 
abundant merrymaking. This year it is 
the order of the Mystic Shriners who are 
holding high carnival at the capital. The 
business houses are prettily decorated, 
there have been fantastic parades by day 
and by night, and one evening a grand 
illumination of the avenue and fireworks 
on the White Lot, with searchlights play- 
ing upon the monument, fountains of fire 
shooting above it and wreaths of colored 
stars encircling it. The Boer envoys 
came into the city upon their open mis- 
sion a few days before the gathering of 
the clans of the secret order. Quite a 
throng was at the station to greet them, 
and they may have supposed that the 
decoration of the avenue was in their 
honor. Sunday night there was a crowded 
mass meeting in one of the operahouses 
and a fierce display of anti-English bombs 
and anti-Administration pin-wheels. The 
following day in the Senate Senator 
Mason ina pyrotechnic outburst moved 
that the envoys be granted the privilege 
of the floor. But the chairman of the 
committee on foreign relations and, later 
in the day, the Secretary of State were 
as dignified and clearcut in their state- 
ments as the outlines on the monument 
itself, and the envoys could but realize 
the futility of their mission as far as the 
Government is concerned. 
Business at the Capitol 
Work is being rushed in both Houses 
and the adjournment will not be later 
than June 10. Visitors complain of the 
dullness of the sessions; they hear noth- 
ing but the reading of bills and the call- 
ing of the roll, and see rows of empty 
seats whose owners are in committee- 
rooms; then there may be a sudden in- 
flux like a swarm of bees in front of the 
Speaker’s desk, and they are informed 
that the House is voting by tellers. The 
time for set speeches is over; eloquence 
has given way to business, and there is 
small opportunity left for making politi- 
cal capital by way of oratory. Yet every 
item is scrutinized, every move watched 
with the intense excitement that marks 
a fascinating game. Visitors, if some- 
times disappointed in the appearance of 
Congress, are always impressed by the 
Supreme Court. Yet the Shriners who 
doffed their red fezes and filled the court- 
Toom last Monday had the unusual oppor- 
tunity of hearing a decision handed down 
by each of eight justices. The chief- 
justice gave the opinion on the Kentucky 
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governorship case; no one would dare 
breathe a whisper, much less applaud in 
that august presence, but every ear was 
strained to hear the low musical tones of 
Justice Fuller’s voice, and when he fin- 
ished there was a conglomerate sigh of 
relaxation after the fixed attention. Prob- 
ably the world will never know why the 
Court was five minutes late; it was most 
unusual to see the hand of the clock 
pointing to twelve without hearing the 
rustle of silk gowns and the voice of the 
crier announcing, ‘“‘The Honorable, the 
Supreme Court of the United States.” 


The Beauty of the City 

Residents and visitors alike praise the 
exceeding beauty of the city; one need 
not go into the country to seek verdure 
and brightness. A brownstone front is 
a fine background for rambler roses, one’s 
back yard can be a tangle of blackberry 
blossoms and starry myrtle, with honey- 
suckle springing lightly over the garden 
wall. There are miles and miles of maple 
and sycamore, elm and ginkgo trees arch- 
ing the streets and tossing their glad, full 
arms. The foliage is at its fullest and 
best, no pall of dust or blight of dust has 
reached it. The stretches of horse chest- 
nuts have stood like giant Christmas 
trees with unlighted tapers of bloom, and 
the tulip trees still hold their tinted cups 
to the passing showers. On the lawns 
and parks snowballs and syringas are 
mounds of winter whiteness, and roses 
are everywhere. 

To see Washington in May is to receive 
keenest pleasure in the combined work of 
nature and man. Reaches of uninhabited 
forest are always lonely, rows of build- 
ings, public or private, without grass and 
trees are ever unbeautiful, but a town 
with a woodland setting is fair to look 
upon, and Washington, in spite of the blot 
of a few apartment houses, will always 
be a dear, spreading village with wide 
shaded streets, beautiful lawns and parks, 
fountains playing and clumps of green 
things growing about all its noble public 
buildings. 


Heroes Remembered 

Plans for the memorial bridge across 
the Potomac, connecting the city witn 
Arlington, have been approved. Each 
Memorial Day, when the long circuitous 
march is made by way of Georgetown 
and the aqueduct bridge, the need of a 
direct approach to Arlington is most 
apparent. The recent gift of a fine por- 
trait of General Grant to the Corcoran 
Art Gallery, the presentation speech of 
Senator Depew and the unveiling in the 
rotunda of the Capitol and acceptance 
by Congress of his statue, the gift of 
the G. A. R., are evidences of his abiding 
memory. Mrs. Grant, with children and 
grandchildren, was present. Dressed in 
deepest mourning and leaning upon her 
cane, the widow of the great general 
looked long and earnestly at the well- 
poised figure of her husband—the lines 
of his face firm, the gaze direct, the at- 
titude soldierly. The insignia of the 
G. A. R. and branches of oak and laurel 
are upon the pedestal. 


Visiting Missionaries 

On recent Sundays the missionaries 
who have rounded out the Ecumenical 
Council by visiting the capital have had 
good audiences. The First Congrega 


tional Church has been especially favored 
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in having had for three successive even- 
ings Rey. Charles Phillips, who talked on 
Samoa and South Africa, Rev. C. M. Me- 
Naughton of the A. B. C. F. M. from 
Smyrna and Rev. Francis Price, also of 
the Board, who told us of the Caroline 
Islands and the projected work at Guam. 
Mrs. McNaughton and Miss Abbott of 
India have talked to the women’s socie- 
ties. It would seem that such a tidal 
wave from the council might give the 
work of foreign missions quite an impe- 
tus in this large and busy church. 





Two Queens 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON 
(In honor of the eighty-first birthday, May 27, 
1900, of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe.) 
In the same glad month of the same glad year 
Were born two Queens of May— 
One reigns over kingdoms far and near, 
And one in our hearts holds sway. 


The long, full years have been kind to both, 
Bat heavy an empire’s crown— 

To wear it a timid soul were loth, 
And the weak would lay it down. 


But our Queen of Hearts—her reign is of joy— 
How could she tire of the days, 

While honor is hers without alloy 
And years but add to her bays? 


O Q1¢een of the wide world’s mightiest threne, 
We honor you from afar, 

But our love we give to this Qaeen—our own— 
Whose loyalest subj cts we are! 





In and Around Boston 


A Rare Collection of Bibles 

Don’t forget to inspect the free exhibition 
of workers’ Bibles to be given, from Jane 4 
to 9 inclusive, at 208 Congregational House. 
That well-known layman, Mr. S. Brainard 
Pratt, who has spent much time and effort in 
arranging for this display, is animated solely 
by the desire to deepen popular interest in 
the Bible, particularly among young people. 
Sunday school teachers and superintendents 
should urge their pupils to avail themselves 
of this unusual opportunity. To see the very 
Bibles which men like Henry Ward Beecher, 
Prof. Austin Phelps, Dwight L.: Moody han- 
dled constantly will be an inspiration. Much 
may be gained, too, from these and other 
copies touching the best ways of using and 
marking one’s own Bible. The exhibit will 
also inclade Bibles and manuscripts from fifty 
different countries and prominent cities of the 
world. 


The Monday Ministers’ Meeting 

A half-hour was given over to miscellaneous 
announcements and introduction before the 
regular order last Monday morning. Dr. E. 8. 
Stackpole, late of the M. E. church of Maine, 
spoke pleasantly of his recent coming to Bos- 
ton and Rey. Charles Phillips continued an 
interrupted address of May 21 upon South 
African conditions. The report of the com- 
mittee meeting, June 3, the last session of the 
season, was adopted. 

Improvements in Theological Instruction 
was the topic presented by Dr. Robert Mc- 
Donald of Brooklyn. He defined theology as 
a mental conception of supposed facts regard- 
ing God and man. Effort to improve instrue- 
tion in this department of thought has been 
hindered by denominationalism, schismatic 
tendencies within various communions and a 
deeply grounded hesitation to apply the test 
of reason. There is a demand for Biblical 
rather than dogmatic study, following the 
lines of scientific method. 





Severe drought in Minnesota, South and 
North Dakota is driving the people to their 
knees to pray for rain. 
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A Wonderful Revival in China 


There graduate from our theological semi- 
nary this year nine young men of ability and 
of many Christian graces, but they have sorely 
lacked anointing for service. A revival of 
great power was in progress in Peking. Mr. 
Goodrich went up with these young men and 
a few others to attend the meetings. The 
students seemed willing to go, but not expect- 
ant as to receiving much. They went un. 
comfortably virtuous and perfectly conscious 
of their superior Biblical knowledge. They 
came back emptied of self, but filled with 
Christ. The following Sunday Mr. Wi-.der 
preached at a Union service of the city and 
college audiences on the text, “Break up 
your fallow ground, for itis time to seek the 


Lord, till he come and rain righteousness - 


upon you.”’ 

The next day in the city revival services 
were begun at the time of morning prayers. 
A melting service was held, at which those 
returned from Peking confessed with broken, 
contrite hearts their sins. No one preached 
against any particular sins, only sin in general 
and the need of repentance. God turned on 
the “‘searchlight’’—the Holy Spirit—and 
each individual heart saw what was within. 
Heathen hearts could not have been thus 
searched, but only those who knew God and 
had learned something of his standard of 
righteousness. 

A helper says: ‘‘I have been proud—proud 
of my ability. I have not been willing to 
listen to the suggestions of others.”” Another: 
“*T have not gotten along well with a brother 
helper. I have thought it made no difference 
to the church. He could go his way and I 
mine. I would not oppose him, but [ would 
have nothing to do with him. I have con- 
fessed my sin to him, and now we have prom- 
ised to help each other’s weaknesses and serve 
one another in humility.” ‘“I,’’ continued an- 
other, ‘‘made my manners to a lady, and she 
never rose or seemed to notice me. I felt 
hurt and have nourished a grudge toward her. 
More than that, I have talked about her to 
others. I don’t often gossip about others, but 
I love to hear it. I love to hear it.”” A woman 
says: “I haven’t glorified God in my home. 
I haven’t loved my mother-in-law.’ Another: 
** I’ve been a murderer ”’ (probably hatred was 
referred to, possibly infanticide). With strong 
weeping a man rises: ‘‘My sin is too bad 
to confess. Ask God’s forgiveness for me, 
please.” Another: “I’ve committed every 
sin but stealing.”’” Another man whom we 
supposed perfectly upright, after days of ag- 
ony, confessed to having committed every sin 
but gambling and opium smoking while ab- 
sent from Tungcho for two years. I wish you 
could have seen his beaming face when he 
became conscious that Christ had made him 
“whiter than snow.”’ 

An old man rises, then drops on his knees, 
his head bowed with shame, as he says: ‘In 
my business I’ve lied. I’ve used false meas- 
ures.” A clean-faced young man stands up 
and says: “I united on probation five months 
ago. [amina Yamen and make about $3 in 
gold a month, but I have to make it by decep- 
tion. I know of nowhere else to get work. 
Pray for me that I may see my duty and do it. 
I can’t be a Christian and cheat, and I know 
it.’’ 

Another sald: “You all know my wife 
isn’t a Christian. I’ve been most anxious she 
should know Jesus Christ, and I’ve wanted to 
teach her to read. The other day I took a 
book and began, but she refused to learn a 
character. I became angry with her, and for 
three hours we never spoke to each other. 
Can God use a man with a temper?” An- 
other, an elderly man, says: “‘ I’ve been very 
cross and uncomfortable in my home. I have 
not enjoyed family prayers.” The next day a 
fuller confession followed. ‘I drink a little 


By Mrs. Chauncey Goodrich 


liquor every day. I have thought it did not 
matter mach, but it makes me cross and disa- 
greeable. It is making a hell of a home that 
ought tobe a heaven. Pray for me that I may 
let it alone.” A cook (our cooks make the 
purchases of all kitchen supplies) rose with 
great effort, partly from fear of other cooks, 
and said: “ Judascarried the bag. Doubtless 
some of the money stuck to his fingers. I, too, 
carry the bag, and some of the money sticks 
to my fingers.’ ‘‘ Three years ago,”’ said an- 
other servant, ‘‘I left a cook’s position be 
cause I could not be a cook and withstand 
temptation. - [t has come to me lately that I 
ought, like Zaccheus, to restore fourfold. I 
don’t see how I can with my present wages, 
but I do promise before the Lord to restore 
what I made while I was cook.” 

While the meetings were held in the city, 
the students at the college had evening meet- 
ings. They were also invited to attend the 
afternoon meetings in the city. But compar- 
atively few at first availed themselves of the 
privilege. At our weekly prayer at the col- 
lege, Wednesday afternoon, it was evident 
we had struck a rock. It was discovered that 
the students did not approve of revival meet- 
ings. They saw no need of confession of 
sins and did not care to be moved, some even 
suggesting that it was a device of the mission- 
aries to find out their shortcomings. Much 
prayer was made for the evening meeting. 
The theological students, with others who 
had received a blessing in Peking, a mile and 
a half from the college, came out in force. 
Mr. Tewksbury, under the influence of a great 
personal blessing, led the meeting. We soon 
knelt to pray. First one began, then another 
and another, until suddenly no man heeded 
his neighbor, but each began praying for his 
own soul. We understood then the words, 
** A sound as of the rushing of a mighty wind, 
and it filled all the house.” 

It was as if a mighty invisible force swept 
us on to prayer, and then the tears fell thick 
and fast. God was in our midst. Each one’s 
life was suddenly laid bare. Would that I 
could describe it so that Oscidental ears might 
comprehend the Holy Spirit’s working on an 
Oriental heart, the heart of a race with the 
most passive exterior the world has ever seen, 
and yet a race, when moved, capable of reveal- 
ing the heart’s inmost depths. This one by 
your side, that one in front, another at your 
back, telling God, as if no one else were there, 
of sins and weaknesses which you had been 
praying they might see, and also of sins you 
never dreamed of their committing, and you 
know this same was true of nearly every 
bowed head within that room. 

Mr. Tewksbury rose and passed down the 
aisles and begged us to go and help the bur- 
dened ones. Soon all were asked to rise, and 
then there followed such confessions of sin, 
such sudden loathing of one’s sin. stained self, 
such revelation of the guilt of long-loved dar- 
ling sins as we never witnessed. Proud men 
and women we had known for many years, 
and college boys were confessing things that 
no earthly power could have dragged from 
their sealed lips. Of after meetings, of the 
meetings which would not close, of the con- 
fessions to God and to one another which 
lasted far into the nights, time forbids me to 


tell. For three days and nights, in public © 


and in private, we listened to confessions of 
hate, envy and sin of every description as 
sometimes to make us shudder. And yet we 
knew they were not lies. How has God borne 
it all these years, we said to one another. 
Not all yielded at once, but the meetings only 
grew in power till the most obdurate was glad 
to repent and receive pardon. 

Pastors at home, what would you give if 
your church in one week’s time had every 
jealousy, every feud, every unkindly thought 


swept clean out of evary heart? That is what 
the Holy Spirit did for u+. Our meetings on. 
tinued. Little by little there crept over the 
faces of our Christians the lines of sruggle, 
conflict, and the h+ppy, buoyant light went 
out. When the college and academy began 
last fall, for months, in one form and another, 
the topic, The Truth Shall Make Yon Free, 
had been taken up. Latterly much of Shel- 
don’s book, In His Steps, has been verbally 
translated by Mr. Tewksbury, and topic after 
topic bearing on the theme, What Would Jesus 
Do if He Were in My Place, had been brought 
before the students. 

The second week of the meetings an hour 
daily was given to Bible readings by one who 
had in her own heart his blessed abiding. A 
general meeting with an address on a kindred 
subject followed, with testimonies, and in the 
evenings at the college the same thought was 
pressed home, Shall I follow in his steps? 
All had been so happy to have their sin- 
stained hearts washed clean and pure, but, 
alas, many were not quite ready to give up 
forever their wills, their lives, their reputa- 
tions. They began to think how Jesus would 
do things they did not love to do, would bear 
what they did not love to bear, and hence the 
straggle. 

Little by little we caught the glint of sun- 
shine, Christ’s sunshine, on here and there a 
face, until before the week had ended nearly 
every face was illumined. 

Did you no work for those outside? 
you ask. Yes. Every afternoon meetings 
were held both in the city and at the college 
for those outside the church. From the col- 
lege the students went to villages and invited 
men from all the surrounding country to a 
meeting at the college, after which the stu- 
dents did much personal work for those who 
came. At the city our chapel is so small we 
enly invited those who knew something of 
the truth without having accepted of it. We 
have had the glad joy of having over 1(0 con- 
fesse Christ, and a training class of about 100 
is the result. Dr. Ingram and a medical stu- 
dent hold prayers each morning in the chapel 
for the workmen on our new chapel, which 
is being erected under his supervision. One 
hundred of these men, and about as many 
more, avail themselves of this privilege. 

By Sunday night, at the end of our two 
weeks’ meetings, the seminary students, 
nearly all the college students, the teachers 
and several church members were ready, 
gladly ready, to pledge themselves to “‘ walk 
in his steps,’”’ and many in the church were 
practicing the presence of Christ. Many stu- 
dents, missionaries and others felt they must 
go and carry the blessing to their friends, 
and so they scattered for a week and went to 
work in cities like Peking, Paotingfu, Tien- 
tsin and other large towns and villages, till 
hundreds felt the grand uplifting of his com- 
ing. In all the places visited, save one or 
two, the same wonderful experience followed. 
Many broke down weeping, and sins long 
loved were put away. To tell of the new 
work instituted, the mighty influences set in 
motion, would require a chapter by itself. 

* And he when he is come” shall make a 
new man, a new life, a new work, a new 
world, a new heaven. 

Tungcho, near Peking, China, April 5. 





The religious journals of India are criticis- 
ing the viceroy, Baron Curzon, for his com- 
parative disregard of the Sabbath. The An- 
glican journals are particularly severe be- 
cause he traveled on Good Friday and Easter. 
The Indian Witness hopes that in the future 
“he will pay more regard to the convictions 
of the homeland and people whose best tra- 
ditions he is supposed to represent.” 
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The Home 
The Garth 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


O husbandman, thou well shouldst tend 
That fair and fertile garth, thy soul ; 

Take gardener Virtue for thy friend, 
Lest thou shouldst come to dole! 


Thou canst not be too keen of sight 
To mark no tares spring up therein ; 
For wary as & thief by night 
Is the dark sower, Sin! 





A Tired Woman’s Refuge 
BY MBS. A. H. BRADFORD 


“By all means use sometimes to be 
alone.” If George Herbert meant his 
wise sayings for both men and women, he 
could not have known how difficult a 
thing it is for a woman ever to be alone. 
A man who had many cares and much 
anxious thought for an invalid at home 
said: “When I get to my office, I sit 
down in the big chair and put my feet up 
and take my paper and draw a long breath 
and feel how good it is to be quiet.” 
True, he may be interrupted, but the 
chances are that a quiet hour may be his 
at the beginning of the day. 

In the home it is different. The mother 
goes to her room and closes the door. 
Some one knocks. ‘ The man is here with 
the eggs.” The door-bell rings—another 
tap at the door, “ Mrs. M. is down stairs 
and would like to see you a minute.” 
The minute proves to be more than an 
hour and for nothing, except that the 
good lady who came wanted to talk to 
somebody. That was well enough, but 
sometimes one needs to be alone with the 
restfulness of being sure that no one can 
disturb the next five minutes, or fifteen, 
or more. It would mean more than 
nerve tonics and sage advice from the 
doctor, but how is one to get it? 

It cannot be found in the home, for the 
“man with the eggs” wiilcome. It can- 
not be found in a long free walk over the 
mountain or through the woods, for there 
one must not go alone. 

“My corner” has solved the problem 
for me. Its greatest charm is that it is 
mine, and when I am there I am not to be 
found any more than if I had gone out of 
town for the day. It is notin the house, 
but near enough to be quickly reached. 
It is shut in by three high walls of a 
building of stone, with red, sloping roofs. 
Just a bit of blue sky can be seen over- 
head and the clouds appear and disappear. 
It is for the time a little world by itself. 
The birds come and sit on the ridgepole 
and talk toeach other. A tiny tree grows 
close by my seat, which is only a narrow 
step by an unused door—a seat of stone, 
hard and very narrow, but I would not 
have it different. It is high, too, so that I 
can reach it only by the help of an old 
box. 

Every leaf and twig and blade of grass 
in my corner has something to say to me. 
It was my refuge in the scarlet fever 
time, when duty to others took the father 
away to some uninfected home, and in 
the hours for rest I found friends in the 
birds and the sky and my tree in the 
corner. Sometimes on the way home 
from market, when the amount of money 
to be spent and the number of household 
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needs have not been in accord, my corner 
bas been a refuge, and in the light of the 
blue sky above the perplexing questions 
have vanished and the right proportion of 
things has been found. 

Better than any rest-cure has been my 
restful corner. Would it were possible 
for every busy and tired woman to find 
one ! 





In and Out of the Linen Closet 
BY 8. MARIA ELLIOTT 


Few women, whether housewives or 
not, can look upon those beautiful “‘pic- 
tures in white” prosaically called table 
damasks without a desire for possession. 
“Thou shalt not covet,” perhaps comes 
forcibly to mind, for not all of us can 
afford the best of these white pictures 
any more than the best in color. In an 
article which is worn out more by wash- 
ing than by actual use durability should 
be first considered, but with this should 
be associated as much beauty as possible. 

The merchant buys his damasks by 
weight. Weight depends upon the num- 
ber of threads to the square yard and this 
again upon their fineness and twist. Too 
few threads in a given space make a 
sleazy cloth, to which weight and fine 
appearance must be given by sizing or 
starch. This will disappear in washing 
and réquires weekly renewal. Very fine 
threads break easily and are not suited to 
hard service; very coarse threads give 
weight but not beauty and are hard to 
wash. Acclosely woven cloth of medium 
threads will furnish average weight, re- 
quire no starch and give best service, 
combined with good looks. The heavy, 
fine cloths should be chosen and used as 
treasures. 

Another factor in durability is the 
bleach. Nature’s firm of ‘Sun, Moisture 
& Co.” still surpass as bleachers all 
chemical methods yet employed, and their 
grass bleach is the best. Even their 
snow bleach does not wear as well as the 
grass bleach, although the expert, even, 
is puzzled or unable to distinguish be- 
tween them. The grass bleaching; of 
course, is done in summer. That brings 
the best cloths into the market ready for 
the winter trade. In large cities, where 
stock cannot be kept over from season to 
season, the January sales are almost en. 
tirely of grass bleached cloth, therefore 
the wise housewife plans to replenish her 
linen closet at this time. 

The experienced eye and touch are 
needed to distinguish readily between the 
natural and artificial bleach. There is a 
soft, subdued luster and a leathery, tena- 
cious “feel” suggesting toughness in the 
grass bleached cloth as opposed to a 
glassy shine and stiffoess, ominous of 
brittleness, in the artificially bleached. 

The Irish damasks rank first, the Scotch 
coming very near to them and also in 
lower priced grades; the French come in 
“cloths” only, not by the yard, and are 
thin in quality, although finished to show 
effectively. The German damask comes 
in fewer and less beautiful designs in the 
cheaper grades, but has a hard-twisted 
thread and is very durable. Economy 
may suggest the purchase of a good qual- 
ity German damask for family service, 
the Scotch for special use and, perhaps, 
one Irish cloth for *‘ full dress occasions.” 

As in all white goods, so in damasks 
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the unbleached cloths of the same quality 
come lower in price. Indeed, many 
women buy and use all their family table 
linen ‘‘in the cream.” Pretty designs in 
the natural color of the flax make beau- 
tifal breakfast and tea cloths. In some 
makes there is a half-way tint called “sil- 
ver bleach.” 

In bulk table linen is only a small part 
of the contents of the linen closet, for 
sheets and pillowcases are still called 
bed linen by courtesy, although all may 
be of cotton. 

Few women who reckon their available 
capital as time, strength and money, and 
therefore place a money value on time 
and strength, now hesitate to buy most 
of their sheets and pillowcases ready- 
made, As good cloth can be found today 
in ready-made pieces as in sheeting. If 
the hems are evenly stitched close to the 
edge with a stitch of medium length and 
with not too large a needle, no more dust 
will collect than in a hand-made hem, or, 
if collected, it will wash out as easily. 

Whether the conscience allows the 
sheet or sheeting to be bought, let it not 
suggest saving in length! Six inches 
saved here may mean the worst of dreams 
and nightmares, and for the consequent 
ill temper, perhaps ill health, no house- 
wife can afford to be responsible. What 
shall govern the length? Thebed. For 
firmness the sheet should be long enough 
to tuck under at the ends at least a quar- 
ter of a yard. Then our sheet equation 
reads: length of sheet=length of mat- 
tress +- twice its thickness + one-half yard 
+ widthofhems. Some ready-madesheets 
are badly proportioned, being much too 
wide for their length. Although insheets, 
more than in blankets, the trade terms of 
104, 11-4, ete., are likely to be the two 
and one-half or two and three-quarters 
yards in length which such names imply, 
itis not safe to trust to them and calcu- 
late too closely. 

The pillowcase, too, should be an easy 
fit and long enough to fall closely to- 
gether at the mouth, for too narrow a 
case makes a hard pillow and prevents 
proper airing of feathers, to say nothing 
of the difficulty of putting on and taking 
off and the consequent strain on the 
cloth. 

The woman who has stretches of grass 
where she may bleach her clothes saves 
in buying unbleached cotton, for she wil? 
get a better quality for the same money, 
and the difference in durability between 
the grass bleached and the chemically 
bleached cotton is as great as that in 
damasks. 

What housewife is not devoutly thank- 
ful that fringe on table linen and towels 
is notin fashion! A hem is a durable fin- 
ish; hemstitching is handsomer, but it 
breaks easily in the washing processes,. 
For nice towels there are the fine quali- 
ties of huckaback, to be bought by the 
yard and hemstitched at home, if one 
likes. 

Huckaback seems to be the accepted 
towel for ordinary use, giving the desired 
amount of friction with excellent absorp- 
tion. The’ close texture with short over- 
thread dots is a better wearing quality 
than the longer overthreads and larger 
spaces which make a more showy towel. 
The latter, however, comes in cheaper 
grades and thickens up well when washed. 
If a few damask towels are desired for 
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looks, choose those with knotted fringe 
and give them careful laundering. New 
or well-ironed damask is beautiful, but 
not readily absorbent, as a towel should 
be. 

Do not waste money on “union 
goods,” that is, mixed cotton and linen. 
The cotton wears out before the linen 
and grows linty; the two fibers wash dif- 
ferently, the linen shrinking more than 
the cotton, and this injares the looks of 
the towel. Have either all cotton or all 
linen, preferably the latter, because it is 
the more absorbent. This is true of both 
hand and dish towels. 

Why buy extremely long or wide tow- 
els? A yard of cloth, eighteen or twenty 
inches wide, is about as much as anybody 
can manage in ordinary use, and surely 
enough to be often laundered. 

It is not the washing, but the ironing, 
that takes hours of time and pounds of 
energy. Must everyday towels be ironed? 
A towel is primarily for quick and com- 
plete absorption of water, secondarily for 
friction. The smooth, shiny surface of 
a well-ironed towel interferes with both 
these purposes. We do not think of iron- 
ing “bath” towels! If wet towels be 
folded in thirds and run smoothly through 
the wringer, with very tight rollers, they 
will be cold-mangled to a nicety. Fuel, 
strength and time saved, absorption and 
friction increased, one may enjoy a clean 
towel a day, especially in summer, with 
scarcely a thought of the laundress. 

Table and bed linen both wear better 
if there is rotation in their use—the 
pieces washed each week being put at the 
bottom of the pile, the clean ones taken 
from the top. This insures an evenness 
of wear which keeps the supply in better 
condition and facilitates a regular re- 
newal of the stock. In an average family 
the yearly addition of a quarter of the 
bed linen list and a third of the towel 
list will keep the linen closet well and 
economically filled. 





In an Angel-Yard 


Of all the pretty passages in that charm- 
ing book, The Solitary Summer, written 
by an unknown German woman, none is 
more amusing than a conversation about 
angels. April, May and June are the 
names by which the children are known, 
and the mother relates the incident which 
occurred in a churchyard—a favorite re- 
sort of the babies. She says: 

The first time I took them there they 
asked me what the mounds were, and by 
a series of adroit questions extracted the 
information that the people who had been 
buried there were now angels (I am not a 
specialist, and must take refuge in telling 
them what I was told in my youth), and 
ever since then they refuse to call it a 
graveyard, and have christened it the an- 
gel-yard, and so have got into the way of 
discussing angels in all their bearings, 
sometimes to my confusion, whenever 
we go there. 

“But what are angels, mummy?” said 
the June baby inconsequently this after- 
noon, after having assisted at the discus- 
sions for several days and apparently lis- 
tening with attention. 

“Such a silly baby!” cried April, turn- 
ing upon her with contempt, ‘‘don’t you 
know they are lieber Gott’s little girls?” 

Now I protest I had never told those 


babies anything of the sort. I answer 
their questions to the best of my 
ability and as conscientiously as I can, 
and then, when I hear them talking to- 
gether afterwards, I am staggered by the 
impression they appear to have received. 
They live in a whole world of independ- 
ent ideas in regard to heaven and the an- 
gels... 

After having accepted April’s defini- 
tion of angels with apparent reverence, 
the June baby electrified the other two 
(always more orthodox and yielding) by 
remarking that she hoped she would never 
go to heaven. I pretended to be deep in 
my book and not listening; April and 
May were sitting on the grass sewing 
(“needling ” they call it); and June was 
leaning idly against a pine trunk, swing- 
ing a headless doll round and round by its 
one remaining leg, her heels well dug into 
the ground, her sun-bonnet off, and all 
the yellow tangles of her hair falling 
across her sunburnt, grimy little face. 

“No,” she repeated, firmly, with her 
eyes fixed on her sisters’ startled faces, 
“I don’t want to. There’s nothing there 
for babies to play with.” 

“Nothing to play with?” exclaimed 
the other two in a breath—and, throwing 
down their needlework, they made a si- 
multaneous rush for me. . 

“Mummy, did you hear? June says 
she doesn’t want to go into the Himmel /”’ 
cried April, horror-stricken. 

** Because there’s nothing to play with 
there, she says,” cried May, breathlessly; 
and then they added, with one voice, as 
though the subject had long ago been 
threshed out and settled between them, 
‘‘why, she can play at ball there with all 
the Sternlewns if she likes!” 

The idea of the June baby striding 
across the firmament and hurling the 
stars about as carelessly as though they 
were tennis balls was so magnificent that 
it sent shivers of awe through me as I 
read. 

‘** But if you break all your dolls,”’ added 
April, turning severely to June and eye- 
ing the distorted remains in her hand, 
“TI don’t think Weber Gott will let you in 
at all. When you’re big and have tiny 
Junes—real live Junes—I think you'll 
break them too, and lieber Gott doesn’t 
love mummies what breaks their babies.’ 

“But I must break my dolls,” cried 
June, stung into indignation by what she 
evidently regarded as celestial injustice; 
**lieber Gott made me that way, so I can’t 
help doing it, can I, mummy?” 

On these occasions I keep my eyes fixed 
on my book and put on an air of deep 
abstraction, and, indeed, it is the only 
way of keeping out of theological dis- 
putes in which I am invariably worsted. 


Worship 

I wandered down the dim-lit forest aisles, 
With brooding eyes and reverent slow feet; 
I saw the quiet arches overmeet, 
More fair than medixval-building piles. 
I traced the shadowy cathedral lines, 
And heard the tiny choristers repeat 
Their Benedicite, upsinging sweet 
Above the surging octaves of the pines. 
Most holy high Cathedral of the Wood, 
Whose doors are ever open night and day, 
That they who will may enter, it is good 
In thy great name to linger and to pray ; 
Thence from the silence and the solitude 
To go ennobled on the daily way. 

—Edith C. Banfield, in Atlantic. 








Closet and Altar 
Nevertheless, the foundation of God 
standeth sure, having this seal, The 
Lord knoweth them that are his. 


The weakest plant may be safe in a 
garden, but our Lord Jesus is a hedge for 
protection to his weak and destitute ones 
even in a wilderness.—Thomas Boston. 


Christian, dost thou not perceive that 
the heart of God is set upon thee, and that 
he is stitl minding thee with tender love, 
even when thou forgettest both thyself 
and him? Is he not following thee with’ 
daily mercies, moving upon thy soul, pro. 
viding for thy body, preserving both? 
Doth he not bear thee continually in the 
arms of love and promise that all things 
shall work together for thy good, and 
suit all his dealings to thy greatest ad. 
vantage and give his angels charge over 
thee? And canst thou be taken up with 
the joys below and forget thy God, who 
forgets not thee ?—Richard Baxter. 


When things work and change, in spite 
of us, we may know it is the Lord work- 
ing.—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


Count no duty too little, no round of 
life too small, no work too low, if it 
come in thy way, since God thinks so 
much of it as to send his angels to guard 
thee in it.—Mark Guy Pearse. 


Lord, dost thou look on me, and will not I 
Launch out my heart to heaven to look on 
thee? 
Here if one loved me I should turn to see, 
And often think on him and often sigh, 
And by a tender friendship make reply 
To love gratuitous poured forth on me, 
And nurse a hope of happy days to be, 
And mean “until we meet” in each good-by. 
Lord, thou dost look, and love is in thine eyes, 
Thy heart is set upon me day and night, 
Thou stoopest low to set me far above: 
O Lord, that I may love thee make me wise; 
That I may see and love thee grant me sight ; 
And give me love that I may give thee love. 
—Christina G. Rossetti. 


Unto Him who is the same to His in all 
places, and near to those who are far from 
one another, I commend you and all with 
you.—John Robinson. 


You are as much the object of God’s 
solicitude as if none lived but yourself.— 
Robertson. 














Lord, preserve me in the unity of 
thy holy church, in the love of God 
and of my neighbors. Let thy 
calisege any Gontt e tedsmaiias, faith. 
fully to use, wisely to improve and 
humbly to give thanks to thee for all 
thy favors, with which thou hast en- 
ric Bor’ Bers Berta. spendin Su 


me to goodness all days of my 
life. O do unto thy servant as thou 


port me; thy grace sanctify my sor- 
peti Mra Mg og. all 
m 3 thy angels guide me 

salety. tn thie chads’ of and 
thy most Holy Spirit lead me into 
the land of righteousness; for thy 
name’s sake, which is so ‘ort- 


31 May 1909. 
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Mothers in Council 


A CURE FOR LIES 
I had been away for the day, and 


and then told a lie about it—a real lie, told 
with the intention to deceive. What should 
pe done about it? 

It was not the first time he had told a wrong 
story. Evidently neither quiet talk nor ordi- 
nary punishment had been enough to cure 
him entirely. A call for help from the Helper 
above and a long think before I went to sleep, 
and I decided. 

In the morning I said, ‘‘ Dear, mamma hears 
you took your playtime yesterday afternoon, 
so you may stay in your room this morning 
while the other children have their play.” 
(It was Saturday.) 

Then I talked with him abont the wrong 
story and said there must be something the 
matter with him to make him tell wrong sto- 
ries, and when there is something the matter 
with people they have to take medicine to cure 
them. So I told him I should send to the 
drugstore for medicine for him. Papa bought 
there a small package of dricd wormwood, 
from a pinch of which I made a tes, cooled it, 
and with a teaspoon carried it soberly to my 
young patient. The first dose (a teaspoonful) 
he regarded as rather a joke, but when I car- 
ried a second dose at the end of an hour the 
joke faded, and he broke down, declaring he 
needed no more, 

Five years have passed, and those two tea- 
spoonfuls of wormwood tea have worked a 
permanent cure. My little daughter has had 
one dose, which was equally effective, and in 
this spring’s housecleaning I emptied the bot- 
tle and washed off the label, “ Lie Medicine.” 

8. O. M. 


THB SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE MOTHER 

Mothers send their little ones to Sunday 
school to be taught Jesus ; but if the mother is 
not helping them to live Jesus day by day 
afl that teaching may be brought to naught. 
To be lasting and vital there must be hearty 
and earnest co-operation between the teacher 
and the parent. The mother must supple- 
ment one hour of religious teaching by seven 
days of practical religious training. 

In oar little Sunday school kindetgarten the 
mothers are becoming so interested in what 
their children are doing that scarcely a week 
passes without some testimony of a practical 
nature. One tells me, “My little girl is be- 
coming so helpfal!’”’ another, “There is a 
wonderful change in my little one!” And all 
this is the result of practical talks that we 
have together before going home. We usu- 
ally make practical the lesson story by talk- 
ing about how we can help mother during the 
week. One little girl is going to help with the 
dishes; a dear little feur-year-old is going to 
dry the silver; a sturdy boy proudly says, “I 
will carry the coal for mother!” and even a 
little three-year-old thinks that she will pick 
up the threads and pins from the carpet. Her 
mother is a dressmaker. It would certainly 
do the mothers good to hear their little plans. 

Then we instruct them to tell mother a part 
of the Sunday school story—that is, if she will 
listen. And the mother that will not listen is 
not only robbing her child of heart joy but 
thereby checking his intellectual and spiritual 
growth. She must not be surprised if she 
awakes some day to find that she has lost the 
confidence of her child. Wherever the mother 
becomes a ready, anxious listener, in. that 
heme we are finding one of Jesus’ “little 
lights.” The pastor has just come in, saying 
that one of our little girls, seven years of age, 
is not only bringing the mother to Jesus, but 
has also opened up three homes to the church. 

Perhaps it may be hard to get a child to tell 
you anything about the happenings in the 
Sunday school. But this ought not to dis- 
courage, for probably the boy or girl has heard 
so much that the little mind is confused. 


Then ask him to tell you just one thing that 
happened at Sunday school, or ask, What did 
you hear about Jesus today? In so doing you 
have given him definite food for thought. 
After you have asked about the Sunday 
schoo], then plan together how the little one 
can help through the week that he may live 
the truth learned. For example, some pleas- 
ant surprise for papa, like having his slippers 
teady when he comes home tired and weary 
from work. Tell your child how Jesus, when 
a little boy, was always ready and willing to 
help Joseph in the carpenter shop. This 
makes the Christian living practical and defi- 
nite. Mrs. L. P. H. 


PAMILY DISCIPLINE A CENTURY AGO 


Little Johnnie was an only son and the pet 
of his older sisters, as well as the joy and the 
pride of his parents, and indeed of the whole 
parish. He was almost invariably remem- 
bered in the generous gifts brought to the 
parsonage, and a cake or a big red apple or a 
saucer pumpkin pie was almost sure to be 
brought for “‘ Master Johnnie.” 

When he was about four years old he was 
invited with his father and mother to spend 
the day with some wealthy parishioners, who 
had also an only son about Johnnie’s age. 

It was a grand dinner and other distin- 
guished guests were there. But Henry, un- 
like his little visitor, was accustomed to rule 
his household. The pudding was very nice 
and according to the prevalent custom was 
placed upon the table at the beginning of the 
meal. 

“T want my pudden,” vociferated young 
Henry. He was hushed for atime with lumps 
of sugar and a good deal of cajoling. But the 
family could pay but little attention to their 

It soon became, ‘I will have my pud- 
den.”’ With cries and kicks he soon let him- 
self down from his high chair and lay upon 
the floor and screamed. 

This could not be borne and the mother 
hushed the cries with, ‘‘ There, there, Henry! 
Be a good boy and don’t cry any more and 
you shall have your pudding.” His plate was 
filled and quiet was restored. 

Little Johnnie looked on with wonder and 
evident admiration. Here was a hero and a 
conqueror his thoughtful face seemed to say, 
though he did not put itin those words. The 
next morning at breakfast Johnnie didn’t 
want his usual porringer of nice bread and 
milk. He wanted something which he knew 
he had not been allowed to have. With a lit- 
tle fear and trembling he declared, “I will 
have it.’”’ His parents looked their astonish- 
ment, but remembering the episode of the 
day before wisely said nothing but watched 
the game: Presently he, too, kicked and 
screamed, and then scrambled down from his 
high chair and lay upon the floor, in the most 
approved fashion. 

His mother rose calmly from the table, took 
Master Johnnie by his head and his heels, 
carried him into an adjoining room and lay- 
ing him upon the floor said: “I thought we 
brought our little boy home with us last night. 
If we made a mistake and brought Henry we 
will leave him here till they send for him.” 
She went. out and shut the door. Johnnie 
pounded on the door and kicked and cried for 
a few minutes. Then all was still. After a 
time there was a tiny, timid knock. ‘“ Who is 
there?” asked his mother. “It is your dear 
little boy, come back again.”’ 

Johnnie was in his mother’s arms, sobbing 
his sorrow and asking to be forgiven, and as 
he told us himself in his old age, “It was the 
first and the only time that I ever tried to 
manage my mother.” 

SABAH FRENCH ABBOTT. 


Training is everything. The peach was 
once a bitter almond; cauliflower is nothing 
but cabbage with a college education.— Mark 
Twain. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


81 May 1909 


The Conversation Corner 


To connect a cut with Connecti- 

cut we have an old house! The 
boy sending it signs himself ‘‘a Cornerer 
from the northeast corner of Connecti- 
cut,” so you will know where to look for 
him on your map. His town and vicinity 
seem to be full of history—one of his near 
neighbors especially is L(e)arned in ev- 
erything that is old and historic in all 
Windham County ! 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am sending you a pic- 
ture of “‘the old Cady house,” which is the 
oldest datable house in northeastern Connecti- 
cut. It is about three miles from here on 
Putnam Heights, which used to be called 
Killingly Hill. It was built before 1714, and 
was a place of much resort in the Revolution- 
ary War. I have just got back from a bicycle 
trip te the old Jacobs tavern, situated a mile 
beyond Brandy Hill, on the direct stage line 
between Hartford and Boston. Many famous 
men stopped there, among them George Wash- 
ington and Nathan Hale. (I once spoke a 
piece beginning, 

To drum-beat and heart-beat, 
A soldier marches by.) 

While at the Jacobs tavern I saw 
a “one-horse shay,” the only one 
around here. I passed also the 
“Tildy Cady tavern.” The ex- 
istence of so many taverns shows 
the importance of Thompson, as 
the half-way place between Bos- 
ton and Hartford. 

Thompson, Ct. HERBERT C. 


Here is another bit of story 
and history coming from the 
same town: 


Over the Indian trail running 
through Thompson to the Massa- 
chusetts Bay, a stout Indian boy, 
named Ac-quit-ti-maug, helped 
his father and other Indians earry 
corn from Wabaquasset (Wood- 
stock) to the first settlers of Bos- 
ton. Some think that Hooker’s 
Colony went by this ‘‘ Wabaquas- 
set Path’ when they tramped 
through the wilderness to Hart- 
ford. This Indian trail was the 
foreranner of the “Old Connecti- 
cut Path,” the main line of com- 
munication between Boston and 
Hartford. The first religious con- 
gregations in this region were 
collected by the Apostle Eliot, three stu- 
dents from his training schools at Natick 
laboring in this Wabaquasset country, bring- 
ing the Indians into what they called villages, 
and building wigwams for places of worship. 
One was in the valley of the Quinebaug, at 
My-anez-et. The largest, at Wabaquaseet, 
was sald to excel anything before seen in 
New England. There was another at Quin- 
netisset Hill (Thompson), and when, half a 
century later, the first white settlers built 
their meeting house on Thompson Hill, the 
site selected was in the center of the common, 
“near where there was an old wigwam.” In 
1674 Eliot visited these villages, and was 


N* for a Connecticut broadside. 





know that the Indian boy, who carried corn 
on his back to Boston, was one of the stead- 
fast converts. He lived to a very ojd age, 
and on visiting Boston was entertained at 
Judge Sewall’s and Judge Dudley’s. The 
Boston News-Letter of Jaly, 1725, has this 
record: ‘Woodstock, June 30. On the 2ist 
instant, died near this place, John Aquitta- 
maug, aged about 114 years, but the Indians 
say, and he called his own age, 123 years.”’ 


That is all very interesting and ought 


to be especially so to the children in that 
region, reminding them of what has hap- 
pened in the places where they live and 
play. After all, we may be thankful that 
we live in better times, and in better 
houses, and can travel on electric cars 
and bicycles rather than over Indian 
trails! But it is well to keep those 
funny old Indian names, in memory 
of the strange people who preceded us. 
I came home this morning from a trip 
into the beautiful Connecticut Valley— 
“little hills on every side” and the pas- 
tures clothed with white apple-blossoms. 
Two little girls near me entertained me 
until they had to change cars, making 
great fun about the Indian names as 
they were called out—Muscopaug, Quin 
nepoxet, etc. One of them was going 
alone from Nonotuck to Quinsigamond, 
and they both told me all about their 
dolls—I don’t believe the little girls in 
those old Indian times had any dolls, any 





more than the Ponape children did before 
the missionaries introduced them! 

Now, let’s come down to present life 
and times. I do not think the next 
writer lives more than a good bicycle ride 
from the old house on “ Killingly Hill,” 
but she has quite a different theme for 
her letter! 
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blood root better! The German measles are 
here, but I have not had them, so you need not 
be afraid of catching them through this letter, 
Danielson, Ct. FLORENCE D. 
That reminds me of a little boy, who 
told me not long ago, the day after his 
fifth birthday, that now he had got some. 
thing else, the “chicken fox,” but he 
could not give it to me, as he had not 
enough to give to other people! Is not 
this girl one of the trio shown in the pic. 
ture of the apple tree a year ago today ? 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have been 
the birds that have come back this spring, 
Among them are the scarlet tanager, which is 
red all over but its wings and tail; the red- 
breasted grosbeak, which is black and white 
striped on its back, and white below, with a 
red breast; the kingbird; bluebird; blue jay; 
woodpecker, and the Baltimore oriole. We 
have cut up strings and hung them on trees 
for them in building nests. Papa wants me to 
learn the dates of the birds, and to learn them 
by their voices. 

So. Manchester, Ct. HERBERT §., 

Does Herbert mean by 
“dates” the times of their 
migrations? I see there is an 
Indian named river flowing 
through his town—Hockanum, 
which I suppo:e refers to its 
hook-shaped bend. It seems 
hard’ to get away from the 
Indians, for the town from 
which the next letter comes 
has a Quassa-poag in it. I 
wonder what kind of a poag 
(pond) that is. 


Dear Mr. Martin: About four 
weeks ago I was in the woods and 
heard a young crow “cawing” 
loudly. While looking for its neat 
in the trees I saw an old-looking 
nest in a black birch, so I climbed 
up and, without putting my hand 
in to feel if anything was there, 
knocked it over. When I came 


the nest was filled. I did them up 
in my handkerchief and 


that I had dug in the morning. dropped 
some of the worms ; they had hardly touched the 
floor when out darted a small chick with one, 
and the rest left the other worms unnoticed 
and gave chase, racing round and round till I 
dropped more worms—and then what s 
scrambling! All the chickens were in a heap; 
finally another chick got one, and they all 
rushed again. This was dene many times til! 
my bait can was emptied. Then I went out 
and dug some more. When I got back, they 
were waiting for me. You could dig worms 


RICHARD T, 
I have two more Connecticut letters, 
which must wait over, but I will tell 
you this curious tradition just told me 
by a lady who lived a long lifetime in 
the state: that when the leaves on the 


; —the Nipmucks and Pequots did not have 


calendars ! 
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3, May 1900 


Wicked Men’s Estimate of a Righteous Man 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


Hercd and his court, John and his discl- 
ples—these are the types of moral opposites. 
They are always struggling for supremacy in 
society. They are mutually repellant, yet 
each has need of elements possessed by the 
other. The world’s advancement toward the 
establishment of the kingdom of God requires 
collisions of these opposing moral forces. If 
they were not constantly occurring, newspa- 
pers would have little in them of general in- 
terest. The representatives of these contend- 
ing forces are neither wholly bad nor en- 
tirely good. Without knowing both and hav- 
ing some sympathy with both, we cannot take 
helpful part in purifying society. This event, 
which ends the career of the greatest reformer 
before Christ, gives us an opportunity to stady 
the influence of good over evil characters. 
Two things appear prominently in the story 
of the death of John. 

1. The reasons why the wicked hate the 
righteous. Till the ambition for the esteem of 
men dier, none are wholly bad. And while 
men admire strength, skill, beauty, they do 
not honor these qualities when they are en- 
tirely separated from moral character. Hero- 
dias was beautifal. She loved power and 
used her ability to possess it by becoming the 
paramour of Herod, leaving his brother, 
whose lawful wife she was. John publicly 
rebuked Herod for the crime, but his rebuke 
smote Herodias with far more force, for it 
called public attention to her disgraceful posi- 
tion. Wicked persons do not want to be 
brought before the bar of public opinion. 
The press, the pulpit, the platform which con- 
demn them are hateful tothem. John repre- 
sented all three of these, and Herodias re- 
solved to put an end to him. Attempts to 
suppress the verdict of public conscience re- 
quire far more difficult and complicated plots 
today, but they are constantly being made and 
with some degree of success. 

Personal feeling in the wicked fosters 
hatred of good men as much as does the loss 
of public esteem. Herodias knew that her 
life was unworthy. John’s statement of the 
fact arrayed her better nature against herself 
and kept up a constant inward irritation 


which marred her enjoyment of the place and. 


power she had won. She blamed John for 
bringing her to the bar of her own conscience. 
She dreaded him as Mary, Queen of Scots, 
dreaded John Knox. The boldness of a right- 
eous man rebuking evil is an unconscious as- 
sertion of superiority which the sinner against 
society recognizes with a sense of shame. He 
hates the man who has evident moral advan- 
tage over him. When Dr. Charles Parkhurst 
was laying bare the corruption of Tammany 
in New York city, the virulence of its leaders 
against him showed the misery he was inflict- 
ing on them. The vituperations of the New 
York Sun, which then defended Tammany, 
whenever Dr. Parkhurst’s name was men- 
tioned, read like the ravings of the nightmare 
of an uneasy conscience. Such words could 
not come from a wholly abandoned soul. Re- 
form movements may contain elements of 
self-destruction, but they are the storm cen- 
ters which leave society purer when they have 
passed because they keep alive the public con- 
science, 

The desires and ambitions of the wicked 
move them to estesm good men lightly. In 
the eyes of Herod’s courtiers, what was 
John’s life worth, anyway? What did he 
know about enjoying the world? He never 
drank even a gill of wine. As they sat with 
brimming goblets, a dancing princess with 
slow and swift movements of bewildering 
beauty stimulating their sensual passions, 
what in comparison with their pleasure was 
the life of that miserable ascetic in the castle 
of Macherus? If: Herodias wanted his head, 


® The Sunday School Lesson for June 10. Text, 
Matt. 14: 1-12, Mark 6: 14-29, Luke 9: 7-9. In- 
ternational Lesson, Death of John the Baptist. 





let her have it. It was to them a brilliant 
conceit of hers that she had it brought in on a 
platter as one couree of their drunken feast. 

Men whose enj »yment is in the present have 
only contempt for the life ef self denial. 
Why should a man refuse the pleasure of to 
day? Those who have no faith think it is 
wisdom to say, “ Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.” What care they for coming 
generations? Their proverb is ‘‘ After us the 
deluge.” If they had their way, the deluge 
would come. But they would like to get out 
of the way the men who live for the public 
welfare and for the future. 

Yet, notwithstanding the hatred, irritation 
and contempt of the wicked for the righteous, 
the fact remains—the saving clause for men 
who have chosen the downward path—that 
the wicked honor the righteous. What are: 

2. The reasons why the wicked honor the 
righteous. They do this even when their evil 
wills are so much stronger than their con- 
sciences that the presence of the righteous 
does not move them te change their lives. 
Herod was an adulterer and a murderer. Yet 
he took a kind of pleasure in hearing John 
[Mark 6: 20]. And Herod’s courtiers could 
not conceal from themselves the fact that 
John was honored by the people and had 
power with them [Matt. 14: 5]. All the reck- 
less company knew that John was right, and 
were forced to pay tribute to his character as 
nobler than theirs. One of the rewards of 
the man who lives to maintain righteousness 
and serve men is that he knows he is fulfilling 
the purposes for which every man ought to 
live, and that those who pervert their own 
lives cannot help acknowledging it. 

Herod was convinced, too, that John had 
relations with God which he could not com. 
prehend. He killed John because he wanted 
to please Herodias and dared not offend his 
courtiers. But John was not dead in Herod’s 
eyes, and he could not shut them from the 
vision of the man he had killed. When he 
heard of the wonderful deeds of Jesus, he 
said that John had risen from the dead and 
was doing these things. 

The world acknowledges the superiority of 
the righteous. It is the resistless verdict of 
conscience and of reason in the good and the 
bad. It is the verdict of history, whose high. 
est value is in its revelation of the true 
standard of living. In the writings of Jo- 
sephus, who lived not long after John and 
Herod died, John’s death is mentioned only 
as an incident in the career of Herod and his 
associates. But in history, as it is now 
written, Herod’s life and kingdom are only 
an incident in the records of the kingdom 
which it was John’s mission to announce. 
John died in prison, but millions know and 
honor him. Herod died in exile, and no one 
would know about him now except that 
knowledge of him helps us to be better 
acquainted with John and to do honor to 
his noble service and brave martyrdom. 

The lesson to be learned from the study of 
these two men is plain to every student, It 
is that evil contains within itself the ele- 
ments of its own destruction, while the king- 
dom of God has in itself indestructible ele- 
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to fight, in the name of Christ, intemperance, 
licentiousness, political corruption, every pub- 
lic sin. ‘* Fear not ye, neither be dismayed 
by this great multitude; for the battle is not 
yours but God’s.” If we hold fast to our 
spiritual freedom in association with Jesus 
Christ, and fearlessly fight evil, the proudest 
head that lifts itself in the pride of sin will 
fall at last and leave us triumphant. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, June 3-9. God’s Voice in Nature. — 

Pa, 104, 148, 

It appeals especially to our love of the harmoni- 
ous, beaut'ful, wonderful. Makes known impres- 
sive truths about the divine nature and character. 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 796.) 

Missionary Topic: The Lambs of the Fold 

and Fiock. Mark 9: 33-50; John 21: 15-19, 
[See editoria| comment in issue of May 17.) 








President Faunce, of Brown, is having an 
experience in dealing with disorderly stu- 
dents somewhat like that which President 
Harris, of Amherst, had last year. Like 
President Harris, too, he is showing himself 
equal to the emergency. 


inichooo 


HE development of the infant mind 

is a wonderfully interesting process. 
Each day brings a new experience to the 
little one, and a new word is spoken, 
which indicates the progress. ‘The brain 
is greatly influenced by, and is dependent 
on, the physical condition and general 

















health of the body. In order to main- 
tain the proper physical condition it is 
absolutely necessary to give the baby 
proper food. 

Mellin’s Food and fresh milk is, physio- 
logically, a proper infants’ food ; it con- 


tains the correct amount of necessary 
nutritive elements, and combines them 
in the right proportion, and does not in- 
troduce insoluble, indigestible, and non- 
nutritious constituents. Mellin’s Food 


is a food that feeds. 


I received the little book and sample of food 
which you sent and thank you most kindly. 
In the first six weeks of her little life my 
baby gained only one pound, but after using 
Mellin’s Food she gained a pound in one week, 
80 you may know how pleased we are with it. 
Mrs. Pav. Dickinson 

1812 Melrose 8t., Chicago, Ill, 


Ihave had most satisfactory results from the 
use of your Mellin’s Food. I raised my boy on 
it, and found no fretting; and his teething was 
so natural we hardly noticed them when com- 
ing. So great was the effect on the child I 
decided to try Mellin’s Food on my little girl. 
She is now one year old, has all the front teeth, 
and is a bright, healthy baby. I cheerfully 
recommend Mellin’s Food to all mothers. 
Mrs. B. C. Poor 
14 Carolina Ave., Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 
SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 


ROREE RP 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
ee 








ments of growth. Let good men take courage 
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Literature be fair. We find no evidence of a disposition 
omeneiensaconiiene to defend his own church’s errors unbecom. 


A New Life of Christ 


It requires courage to undertake such a vol- 
ume as The Life of Jesus of Nazareth* and 
to present it to the public along with the 
many other lives of Christ of recent years. 
This book appears as Vol. 7 of the Historical 
Series for Bible Students, published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, and its author is Dr. 
Rush Rhees, professor of New ‘Testament in- 
terpretation in Newton Theological Seminary, 
and president-elect of Rochester Seminary. 
Professor Rhees has found a place for this 
volume not yet filled and has done his work 
well. 

This is not a book for beginners. “It isa 
study rather than a story.”’ It assumes that 
the reader is familiar with the gospels, and, to 
a degree, with the times and the people of 
which the gospels treat. But to the mature 
student it is in many respects the most satis- 
fying life of Christ which has yet appeared. 
Ite author has approached his subject with a 
thorough scholarship and an independent but 
reverent jadgment. He has not turned aside 
from any of the many important questions in 
which present day students of the life of our 
Lord are interested. In clear, concise style 
he has answered these questions so far as his 
knowledge gives answers, and has furnished 
materials to guide others whose conclusions 
may differ from his. He has sought to bring 
the Man of Nazareth before his readers as 
Jesus was seen by apostles and evangelists, 
and by knowing the Man comes to see in him 
the supreme revelation of God. 

The book is divided into three parts, the 
first presenting the historical situation, the 
New Testament books and secnlar history 
and the life of Jesus till his removal to 
Capernaum. The second is a survey of the 
public ministry to the resurrection and the 
third discusses Jesus as a minister and 
teacher. 

The appendix contains an exhaustive bib)i- 
ography, arranged under the several titles of 
the chapters of the book and is the most com 
plete collection we have seen of books of ref- 
erence on the life of Jesus. 


The Church of England t 


The Bishop of Ripon, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, 
has written a popular history of the English 
* Established Church. Of course his position 
has afforded him the fullest facilities for the 
study of his theme, and evidently it has been 
a labor of love. The outcome is a highly in- 
teresting and instructive volume. It differs 
from that by Dean Spence, noticed in our is- 
sué of May 3, in being far more elaborate in 
plan and rich in detail. Dr. Spence only un- 
dertook to write a covcise handbook. The 
popular quality of Bishop Carpenter’s book is 
noticeable at once. He is widely known as 
among the most eloquent of living English 
preachers, and something of the manner of 
his habit of public address appears in these 
pages. They are the work of one accustomed 
to speaking even more than to writing. This 
renders them the more readable as they 
are not unduly rhetorical, but the general 
public rather than the world of scholars is 
addressed. 

Dr. Carpenter seems to be a loyal, but by 
no means bigoted, Churchman. We expected 
to find a more definite explanation of the con- 
nection of the Anglican Church with the 
Apostolic than he has given. He appears to 
derive the former from the latter through the 
early British rather than the papal church: 
and here is in accord with most modern Eng- 
lish scholars who think that any real connec- 
tion exists, but he is somewhat vague as to 
particulars. Naturally he is inclined to min- 
imize the evils which provoked the rise of 
Puritanism and Separatism and to magnify 
the less creditable aspects of these movements, 


+ Dutton. $2.00. 


* Scribners. $1.26. 


but he must be conceded an honest purposeto Four Fresh Applications of Gospel 


ingly. So far as he ever fails of true impar- 
tiality, the failure is due to his education 
rather than to his spirit. He is by no means 
blind to the services of Nonconformity to 
England, although he does not seem to appre. 
ciate them sufficiently in relation to the past 
or to understand their present power. 

He adds little or nothing te previous know]- 
edge. His work is chiefly that of restate- 
ment. The relations of Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth, for example, to ecclesiastical de- 
velopment are described somewhat super- 
ficially, although with reasonable fidelity to 
fact. In his accounts of Whitefield and the 
Wesleys, the Countess of Huntingdon and 
other leaders of distinctive religious move- 
ments, he always speaks temperately, kindly 
and with discrimination, yet usually as the 
popular narrator rather than as the thorough- 
going historian. The chapters on the evan- 
gelicals, the Oxford Movement, and the suc- 
cessive modern test caser, e. g., the Gorham, 
Denison and Bennett cases, are full of inter- 
est, and reveal clearly the author’s personal 
position and desire; a position midway be- 
tween extremes and a desire to see the lowest 
of the Low and the highest of the High 
Churchmen included and laboring with mnu- 
tual toleration, in spite of their differences, in 
the same great church. He is sturdily op- 
posed to Roman Catholicism and z2alous in 
advocacy of missions. All in all he has writ- 
ten an enlightening and serviceable volume. 


Our Civil War—The West 


The special merit of Prof. John Fiske’s 
new volume, The Mississippi Valley in the 
Civil War,* is ita clearness. Out of the usu- 
ally abundant and often badly confused ma 
terial he has constructed a perfectly lucid and 
intelligible narrative, which in brief compass 
tells the whole story. But, as is to be expected 
in the case of such a master of historical com- 
position, it is much more than a mere narra- 
tive. [t explains different policies and the 
reasons for them, and eupplies details of 
maneuvers and campaigns, so that one gains 
from it a sufficiently full and accurate idea 
of what happened in the planning and exe. 
cuting as well asin the final results. Yet it 
is unusually concise. 

Although impartial, it is by no means un- 
critical. It is satisfactory to find that so 
thorough an investigator and so competent 
a judge has reached substantially the conclu- 
sions which have come to be held generally 
about the prominent officers in the service. 
Nothing now is likely to be able to diminish 
the luster of the names of Grant, Sherman 
and Thomas, for instance, or to reinstate 
Halleck, McClellan or Burnside in the repute 
which they once enjoyed as soldiers. Pro- 
fessor Fiske points out wherein even the 
former blundered now and then, and does 
ample jastice to the many merits of the latter. 
But in general, and with no conspicuous 
exception, he makes it clear that we now 
know about what each general really was 
worth. 

Naturally, as it deals with facts long famil- 
iar for the most part, this history adds little 
or nothing to public knowledge. But it isa 
skillful resetting of the often described oc- 
currences, and a fresh and trustworthy esti- 
mate of them. Some chapters, such as those 
which tell of Grant’s dogged campaign which 
won us Vicksburg and of the battles at Chick- 
amauga and Chattanooga, are very spirited 
accounts. The history is not one of the series 
which the author is writing about our na- 
tion’s history, but is equally worth being 
read. It deserves to be added that to the 
intimate friendship and exceptional military 
knowledge and critical ability of the late 
John C. Ropes are due something of the large 
value of these pages. 


* Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00. 


Truth 


Pref. Josiah Royoe’s The Conception of Im. 
mortality * ewbodies the Ingersoll Lecture for 
1899. Most of it is devoted to defining the in. 
dividual man, the definition leading up finally 
to one of immortality. The substarce of all ig 
that 

The various and genuine individuality 
which we are now loyally meaning to express, 
gets, from the Absolute point of view, its final 
and conscious expression in a life that, like 
all life such as Idealism recognizss, is con. 
scious, and that in its meaning, although not 
at all necessarily in time or in space, is con. 
tinuous with the fragmentary and flickering 
existence wherein we now see through a glass 
darkly our relations to God and to the final 
truth, ‘ 

The discussion is sure to interest reflective 
minds. Professor Royce’s ability, independ. 
ence and vigor of expression are conspicuous, 
Few other students of such deep themes equal 
him in the power of enabling the ordinary 
reader to grasp his meaning. In this little 
work the argument is somewhat novel and 
very significant. 

Man and His Divine Father,t by Rev. Dr. 
J. C. C. Clarke, is too metaphysical for gen- 
eral reading. But those who incline towards 
philosophical literature will find in it a course 
of reasoning showing the development of 
**the conception of causation into a connected 
line and system of the whole philosophy of 
the nature, relations and destinies of per- 
sons,’’ and leading up to faith in the divine 
Person, our Heavenly Father. The indirect 
inflaence of such a book, through the sugges- 
tion which it conveys to those who teach or 
preach religious truth directly, is important 
and considerable. 

Rev. Frank 'T. Lee’s volume, Popular Mis- 
conceptions as to Christian Faith and Life,} 
is practical and pointed. It is the outgrowth 
of shrewd observation and reflection, as well 
as of that personal experience in dealing 
with actual problems which every live pastor 
acquires. The doubts and troubles which 
prevent or embarrass the soul are classified 
as relating respectively to faith, life, service 
and the divine source. Under one or an- 
other of these headings are answers—vonsid- 
erate, fair and wise—to each of the most im- 
portant questions which young people espe- 
cially are spt to ask so earnestly about the 
Bible and its interpretation, the duty and 
manner of entering upon ani maintaining 
the Christian life, correct ideas of church life 
ani work, the value of missions and similar 
topics. A final chapter fittingly exalts the 
person and work of the Holy Spirit. Lucid- 
ity, pertinence and earnestness are the promi- 
nent qualities of the volume. Such a book 
often can be lent by a pastor to his young 
people with good results. 

Dr, William Prall delivered at the Univer- 


‘sity of Michigan the Baldwin lectures for 


1898, now issued in a book, The Church and 
the State § The lecturer has done little but 
summarize and repeat what others before him 
have said. Indeed, it would require a most 
original mind to offer much of anything new. 
But he has put his studies of the topic into an 
orderly, serviceable shape, so that they pos- 
sess true value. We are glad to note that he 
insists on the family, and not the individual, 
as the unit of society. His sketch of the 
development of the state is skillful, and his 
portrayal of the mutually helpfal relations of 
state and church is wise. 


Miscellaneous 


Students of telepathy and kindred themes 
chiefly will be interested in The Unknown, || by 
Camille Flammarion. The book is mostly a 
collection of testimonies of witnesses to ap- 
paritions, telepathic intercourse, the signifi- 
cance of dreams, etc. More than 1,200 of 

* Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 
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these have been given to the author, of which 
he has published here nearly 200 of the most 
striking, vouching for the trustworthiness of 
their reporters. He claims that we have 
abundant reason for faith in the fact of a 
psychic world as real ag the physical, and that 
we may have trustworthy knowledge of it 
relating not only to the past and present but 
also to the future. One of the most interest- 
ing features of the volume is its testimony to 
the fact of thought transference, of the power 
of one person to influence enother pyschically, 
even at a great distance. Probably we all 
possess undeveloped ability of this sort as to 
which the future may witness remarkable 
discoveries. His collection of testimonies is 
of interest but for use as evidence it needs 
further corroboration in most cases. As for 
the other world, proof of so eminently proba- 
ble and generally accepted a fact hardly is 
called for. But in order to convince the 
thoughtfal doubter, it ought to be of a some- 
what different character. 

Prof. A. L. Lowell has gathered into a com- 
pact book, Colonial Civil Service,* the results 
of careful studies of the colonial systems of 
England, Holland and France, so far as relates 
to the appointment or training of officials. 
The volume is a history and also an exposition 
of present methods. It goes into detail suf- 
ficiently and supplies data of large value in 
relation to our own course as a nation in train- 
ing men for service in Cuba, Portu Rico and 
the Philippines. Professor Lowell believes 
that although the English system is better 
than the Dutch—the French is of no special 
consequence—it is not altogether adapted to 
our needs, and that we should do well to es- 
tablish a special training college. His sug- 
gestions are judicious, practical and timely. 
The book also contains a valuable sketch of 
the history of the former East India College 
at Haileybury, England. 

The Macmillan Co.’s new Eversley Shake- 
speare will prove uncommonly popular. 
There seem to be two editions of it, one in ten 
volumes at $1.25 apiece and the other, now 
before us, in thirty-nine volumer, each play 
filling a distinct volame excepting King Henry 
1V , which has two volumes, and King Henry 
VL., which has three. This edition is sold at 
only twenty-five cents a volume. But it is not 
cheap in the sense of being inferior. It has 
been edited by Prof. C. H. Herford, Litt. D. 
There are brief, enlightening introductions 

and notes; not many of the lat:er, indeed, but 
they are helpful. [tis printed tastefully and 
is bound is a pleasant shade of red. The vol- 
umes fill a box and form a little Shakespeare 
library. They are so light when held as to be 
much more easily read than most of the famil- 
iar Shakespeares, and this edition should 
become a favorite with young people. 


Notes 


Herbert Spencer has completed his autobi- 
ography, but it will not be published during 
his life. 

M. Legrani has discovered at Karnak the 
first city gate yet found in Egypt. It was 
erected by Amenhotep II. of the 18th dynasty. 

Mr. Richard Yates, Republican nominee for 
governor of Illinois, is a lover of old and rare 
books and owns one of the finest collections 
in the state. 

Mr. Ruskin left only $50,000. He had given 
away the balance of the $1,000,000 left him by 
his father. The codicil in his will leaving his 
art collection to the Bodleian Library at Ox- 
ford had been canceled. 

Two important statues have just been un- 
veiled—one of General Grant in Washington, 
given to the nation by the Grand Army of the 
Republic, the other of Gladstone in the House 
of Commons in London. Each isa fine like- 
ness. 

The popular readiness to compete for liter- 
ary prizes is indicated by the fact that 801 per- 
“+ Macmillan. $1.50. 
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sons sent manuscripts recently to the London 
Academy, which had offered five guineas, a 
little over $25, as a prize for the best effort in 
each of six different lines. 


Ssveral more interesting Tennyson manu- 
scripts have come to-light in Sheffield. They 
consist of letters from Tennyson and his inti- 
mate friend, Arthur Hallam, to W. H. Brook- 
field, There also are portions of the MSS. of 
The Lotus Eaters and The Lady of Shalott. 


In spite of the fact that the cost of war tele- 
grams and correspondence has not been met 
by the extra income of the London journals, 
the papers are having a tremendous run of 
prosperity. But it is said that “every new 
book has fallen flat and been forgotten a fort- 
night after publication,’’ so concentrated 
upon the war is popular attention. 


This, quoted by the New York Tribune 
about the late Duke of Argyll, is capital: 


It is recorded that a Scottish innkeeper once 
said of the Duke: ‘“‘ His Grace is in a verra 
deeficult poseetion whatever. His pride of 
intellect will no’ let him associate with men 
of his ain birth, and his pride of birth will no’ 
let him associate with men of his ain intellect.’’ 


The New Books 


RELIGIOUS 


POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS AS TO CHRISTIAN 
FAITH AND Lire. By Rev. F. T. Lee. pp. 261. 
Pilgrim Press. $1.25. 


EVOLUTION OF TRINITARIANISM. By L. L. rome 
pp. 387. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2. 


PoPULAR HISTORY OF THE Sin lduisin 
CuurRcH. By J. H. Patton, Ph.D. pp. 560. 
R. 8. Mighill & Co. 
7 eee. GosPELs. By G. L. o> L. H.D. 
375. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 


Fe nits ROBE OF Gugacuns OF THE ELEV- 
ENTH CENTURY. By H. D. M. Spence n 
of Gloucester. pp. 348. Charles seribner’s 
Sons. Imported. $3 00. 

FICTION 


FRoM SAND HILL To Ping. By ng! oar. pp. 
327. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1 


Short stories rich in the peculiar rau of the 

mining region in the far West with which the 

author is so familiar. Very readable. 

FoR THE QUEEN IN SOUTH AFRICA. By C. D. 
Haskins. pp. 230. Little, Brown & Co. $1.00. 

Uncommonly excellent short stories about 

British military men and exploits. A good 

book to be read when traveling. 

BIW oo” E. P. Dole. pp 108. Harper & Bros. 


A pleasant romance of old Hawali, dealing 
with love and politics. It exhibits some spe- 
cial — 
Love A CLoup. By Arlo Bates. pp. 291. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
A lively story of the “‘smart’’ set in Boston, 
satirical and witty, but not very strong in 
plot and sometimes inconsistent in develop- 
ment. Some characters are greatly exagger- 
ated. By no means equal to the writer’s best 
earlier work. 
THE SEA F. B G. Mm rt 
"hat! “Doabledsy, Pee Go, gisborne 
CURRITA, COUNTFSS OF shen Mar By Luis 
Coloma pp. 450. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50, 
EDUCATIONAL 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
oo yebot Channing. pp. 420. Macmillan Co. 
cents. 


Concise and well arranged. Confines itself to 
leadit g facts and states them clearly. A use- 
ful introduction to fuller works. Questions 
and suggested special topics for study add to 
its effectiveness. But why did the author ac- 
cept the absurd tradition that the Pilgrims 
held services in the modern barn at the left of 
the picture of the Scrooby house on page 30! 

INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE. By Alex Hill. pp. 


140; Tae History oF LANGUAGE. By He 
Sweet. pp. 154. Macmillan Co. 


Two more admirable volumes of the Temple 

Primer Series. 

Tue MorHeR Toncus. Books I. and II. ay 
Sarah L. Arnold aad G. L. Kittredge. pp. 3 
381. Ginn & Co. 

A text-book teaching how to read, speak and 

write English. Well planned and executed, 

and issued handsomely. ‘ 

GRADED LITERATURE READERS. THIRD Boon. 


By H. P Judson and Ida C, a: pp. 232. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co. 45 ce 


811 


The children will enjoy it while learning from 
it. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LIFE OF LAL BEHARI Day. B - MacPherson. 
pp. 148. Scribner’s.- Impor 2.00. 


A well written account of the history, charac- 

ter and work of a Hindu convert to Christian- 

ity who became a Presbyterian minister, a 

college professor, an editor and an author, and 

attained eminence by his valuable services. 

JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. By Estelle M. Hurll, 
pp. 96. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents. 

In the Riverside Art Series. As good as Miss 

Harll’s previous books on Rembrandt and 

Michelangelo. Scholarly in substance and 

finely illustrated. 

HALEY, PIPER, NEAL AND RICKER. By J. W. 

Hayley. pp. 115. $1.60. 

An iin volume of genealogical notes, 

not a complete history but full of interest and 

value. 

Brrn Homgs. By A. R. Dugmore. pp. 183. 
Doubleday & McClure Co. $2.00. 

This describes the nests, eggs and breeding 

habits of the land birds of the eastern United 

States. A most useful and interesting hand- 

book for bright boys and girls. Handsomely 

issued and illustrated. 

HOTEL DE RAMBOUILLET. By Leon H. Vincent. 
pp. 123. Houghton, Miffiln & Co. $1.00. 

A short, appreciative account of this famous 
house and the Rambouillet family, the scene 
and founder respectively of one of the earliest 
and most famous of the social, literary and 
artistic salons of Parir, which existed for half 
a century from about 1615. Glimpses of many 
eminent persons are afforded. 

LITERARY INTERPRETATION OF Lire. By W. H. 

Crashaw. pp. 266. Macmillan. $1.00. 
Essays bya large-minded thinker. Practical, 
suggestive and finely written. 
aca > - LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited by Eliza- 


A. Packard. pp. 208. Macmillan. 25 
cents. 


A pretty pocket English classic volume. 


A CountTRY WiTHOUT StRIKFS. By H. D. Lloyd, 
pp. 183. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1:00. 


Fousssce AND ADMINISTRATION. By F. ¢ * wreea 
now, LL.D. pp. 270. Macmillan. §1.5 


THE CONQUEST OF ARID AMERICA. By BS E, 
Smythe. pp. 326. Harpers. $1.50. 


PAPER ager 


THE MASTER’s MISSION. B v. W. C. Stiles. 
pp. At Street & Smith. New ea of 10 cents, 
— THE SCHOOLMASTER. By Roger Ascham. 
pp. 192. Cassell. New Yor 0 conte. ~— 
SHAKESPEARR’S PERICLES. pp. 192. ALL’s 
WELL THAT ENDS WELL. pp. 160. Cassell. 
Each 10 eg Lust OF EMPIRE. By 
Hon. G. F. Hoar. pp. 139. Ticker Pub. Co. 
25 cents.——-NEW DEFENSES OF THE LORD'S 
Day. By Joseph Cook. pp. 39. Earle. 15 
cents.——BoOERS OR ENGLISH: WHO ARE IN 
THE RicHT? By Edmond Demolins. pp. 42. 
Scribners. 40 ceats.— Tap Ayres OF THE 
ENGLISH BIBLE. By Rev. B. Thomson, 
Re. 104. Scribners. 20 pf] —PHILLIPS 

ROOKS. By Edward Abbott. pp.46. Powell 
& Co. Cambridge.——MAY BULLETIN OF THE 
ig = Hap OF LABOR. Edited by Carrol) 





The Evangelistic Association 


The annual conference of the New England 
Association was held last week at the Park 
Street Church from Monday noon until 
Wednesday evening. The presence and singing 
of Ira D. Sankey at many of the sessions added 
special interest and drew a large attendance. 
Helpful addresses were given by Rev. Messrs. 
E. E. Davidson, G. C. Needham, C. L. Jackson, 
Miss E. 8S. Tobey, Mr. Sankey and other suc- 
cessful workers, making the conference among 
the best ever held. 

The year has been one of activity, although 
not many new evangelists have been placed in 
the field as the association is more and more 
careful regarding the fitness of appointees. 
Daring the twelve years of the organization’s 
history 1,638 persons have applied for service, 
but only about one-third have been employed. 
During the last season 147 missions have been 
held. There are now thirty-eight evangelists, 
sevent2en missionaries and colporteurs and 
twenty-two singers in the service of the asso- 
ciation. 8S. B. Thing was elected president ; 
J. E. Gray, general secretary; Rev. Drs. 
Arthur Little and Willard Scott are among 
the vice-presidents. Mrs. E. S. Conant is 
chairman of the woman’s executive commit- 
tee. 
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A Circuit of Some Southern Centers 


ATLANTA 

Oar churches have caught the spirit of this 
“Chicago of the South,” and are ready for 
the larger life surely coming to them. Con- 
gregationalism in this city needs only more 
suitable eqaipment to lead it conspicuously to 
the front. This is especially true at Central 
Church, now thoreughly awake to its great 
need of a new edifice. The chapel and an 
annex comprise the entire quarters of this 
active church and are sadly inadequate to the 
expanding work. But sure signs promise ac 
tion ere long. Whether to remain on the 
present central site or to remove to a more 
open lot has been the question. The recent 
preparation of a corner lot near by for the 
new Carnegie Jibrary has strengthened the 
case for the present site. 

The pastor, Rev. F. E. Jenkins, is being 
helped by an assistant, Professor Hart, who 
will give his attention to the details of church 
activity. 

Central Church has established a local repu 
tation for the large participation in outside 
activities, religious, philanthropic and edu 
cational. Several Congregational 
missions—Immanuel, Berean and 
Pleasant Hill—all look to a greater 
or less extent to Central Church for 
assistance. A group of the church 
women have established a colored 
orphans’ home in the city. To the 
original building they have added 
two others, and the three, all of gocd 
size, now offer shelter to more than 
forty colored children, who come 
from every quarter forahome. At 
Spellman Seminary and Atlanta 
University, also, members of the 
church and congregation give labor 
and thought to benefit the colored 
youth. 

First Chureb, under Rev. H. H. 
Proctor, continues its strong work 
among the colored people. Its meet- 
ing house is centrally located, and 
the various branches of church work 


the worshiper may become so entirely ab- 
sorbed in the elcquenca of the preacher, Dr. 
J. Y. Fair, as to forget that the service, sing- 
ing and surroundings are not entirely Congre- 
gational. All this he will enjoy unless the 
young men of the Episcopal churches, doing 
brotherhood work at the hotels and on the 
streets Saturday nights, secure his agreement 
to worship at their churches. At one of the 
latter, Christ Church, so many of the recent 
changes, the beautifal colored windows and 
other features are the result of Boston work- 
manship that the evident satisfaction with 
which those facts are announced make the 
New Englander feel again quite at home. 
Unquestionably, however, the cordiality with 
which the brotherhood men do their work ac 
counts for much of the effect upon those who 
respond. 
CHARLESTON 

The only white Congregational church in 
South Carolina is the Circular of this city, 
Rev. J. E. Kirbye, pastor, and, while there 
are a number of colored Congregational 
churches in the state, this church seeks its 


church matters, sermon notes, selections from 
the great religious weeklies of the country, 
notes and announcements, a poem or two and 
@ prayer. 

Charleston has one colored Congregational 
church, where Mr. Kirbye preaches ocoasion- 
ally for his colored brother. At the Tradd 
Street mission, which has been carried on for 
a year and a half, the Congregational workers 
of the city find opportunities for efforts among 
the lower classes of the municipality. 


JACKSONVILLE 


In this Florida capital is an edifice whose 
exterior is quite a contrast to that of the 
Circular at Charleston. It is that of Union 
Church, which is built on the plan of straight 
lines and corners. The auditorium h’s the 
modern semicircular form and inclined floor 
and the class and social rooms are conveniently 
arrapvged. The building bears the evidences 
of the careful planning which brought it to 
dedication a little over two years age. The 
organ in the auditorium was the gift last fall 
of Mr. Wilder, brother in-law of the owner of 

one of Jacksonville’s largest hotels. 


Ps te Several hotel proprietors are in the 





are energetically maintained. At 
special services even standing room 
is usually scarce. Those held early 
in the year have been continued 
into the spring, with increasing ir- 
dications of a widespread awaken. 
ing. 
MACON 

A new institation here, Price Free Library, 
is really unique. Just on the edge of the fac- 
tory district it stands, convenient to those 
who need it most. The idea was conceived 
by the late Mayor Brice, at whose suggestion 
of a central point in a labor settlement for the 
collection and distribution of magazines, 
newspapers and books a generous man offered 
a building and others gave financial assist- 
ance. The succeeding mayor pushed the 
movement by soliciting books from people of 
reputation all over the country. The re- 
sponse was such that 2,000 books, thirty of the 
monthly magazines and all the leading dailies 
were soon on hand. All the books are gifts, 
and many are autograph copies from authors 
and noted people—writers, actors, lecturers, 
ministers, politicians. For example, Presi- 
dent McKinley’s signature appears in Ban- 
croft’s History of the Constitution of the 
United States, Governor Roosevelt’s in his 
own book, American Ideals and Other Essays, 
James Whitcomb Riley sent seven volumes 
with appropriate inscriptions, Richard Carvel 
came from its author, Winston Churchill. 
. SAVANNAH 

Pilgrims from the North will look in vain 
through all the announcements of church 
services if they seek for a strictly Congrega- 
tional roof. The nearest approach is an Inde- 
pendent Presbyterian church, in whose ele- 
gant, spacious auditorium, recently renewed, 





CIRCULAR CHURCH, CHARLESTON 


fellowship as an organ!zation in the Florida 
State body. Circular Church takes its name 
from its meeting house, built on the lines of 
curves. Not only is its present comparatively 
new house thus constructed, but the former 
building was also circular in name and form. 
The advantages of such construction are ap- 
parent on entering the auditorium. Concen- 
tration, uniqueness and proportion are strik- 
ing features. 

For some years the church has suffered 
from contesting influences. While financially 
its way was made clear by endowments of 
great value, its spiritual growth was not en- 
couraging. Within a year, however, the door 
of hope has opened. The new young pastor 
has brought enthusiasm to the leadership and 
the workers have rallied unitedly. In eight 
months about forty new members have been 
added to the church. An industrial school 
for girls and a Boys’ Society hold regular 
meetings. Gocd Sunday morning congrega- 
tions greet the pastor, and the evening serv- 
ice, held also in the auditorium, compares 
favorably with any of the other churches of 
the city. The attractiveness of these Sunday 
evening services has been largely due to ser- 
mon series on connected subjects and the 
reading of several original stories. 

The Charleston Congregationalist appears 
regularly as a monthly. It is conducted by 
the pastor. A recent number contained, be- 
sides advertising, a short practical story on 





membership and others in the con- 
gregation. 

Jacksonville being itself a winter 
resort and also the center of most of 
the travel south through Florida to 
other points, its churches benefit by 
the passing throng. Especially is 
this true regarding the Congrega- 
tional church, whose meeting house 
stands attractively near the hotel 
center in a delightful section of the 
elty. 

At present the church is growing. 
All its activities are in working 
order. Moreover, the finances have 
recovered from the strain of church 
bailding to such an extent that last 
year’s benevolences amounted to 
about twice those of recent former 
years. The debdts on the new edifice, 
except that to the building society, 
have all been cleared and the end of 
its last obligation isin sight. Anac- 
complishment which means much 
more to a southern than to many 
northern churches is the addition 
last year of an entirely new Sunday 
school library of 600 volumes, a result which 
followed the offer of an interested attendant 
at Union Church, Mr. Cummer. 

The present pastor, Rov. A. M. MacDonald, 
has been here six years, coming direct from 
Andover Seminary. His winter congrega- 
tions are uniformly good, being especially 
large in the evening. A plan for this service 
tried within recent years was to invite laymen 
to discuss subjecte. Another idea which al- 
ways fills the seats for the evening is the hold- 
ing of a quarterly service of music. 

How to utilize Christian Endeavor activity 
in the most telling way is now engaging the 
attention of pastor and people. The plan 
which will doubtless be tried is to follow a 
forty-five-minute evening service with the 
C. E. meeting, occupying the former with 
evangelistic exercises and sermon, and en- 
couraging the young people to begin their 
service promptly as an “ after-meeting.”’ 

There is no colored Congregational Church 
in Jacksonville. As yet there seems to be 
little place for oné. The colored people seem 
to have made abundant provision for their 
own rece as to churches, since for the 11,000 
colored population there are now about fifty 
colored churches of all names and creeds. 
Congregationalism may have an opening some 
time among the colored churchgoers of the 
city, but not until the real call eomes will any 
attempt be made to add to the already over- 
joaded effort among the blacks. Scout. 
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The Congregationalist’s Indian Famine Relief Fund 


Crossing the Ninety Thousand Mark 







Along with this gratifying total of receipts we are glad to report other kindred relief movements. New York city, for instance, is 
waking up to the needs of the famine sufferers. A cymmittee of 100 prominent men has been appointed, with Hon. William E. Dodge chair- 
man, Rev. Dr. L. T, Chamberlain chairman of the executive committee, and Mr. John Crosby Brown of the banking house of Brown 
Brothers & Co. treasurer. Rev. F. D. Greene, assistant secretary, is working energetically to raise funds, and last week a first installment 
of $30,000 was sent to the Interdenominational Committee at Bombay, of which Rev. Dr. Robert A. Hume is chairman, and to the India 
Famine Charitable Relief Fand at Calcutta. At the head of this latter organizition is Sir Francis McLean, chief justice of Bengal. Tele- 
graph and express companies have offered their services to the committee free of charge, and similar offers have been promptly made by 
jeading banks and newspapers. Steps are being taken to form eommittees in Boston and other cities similar to that in New York. There 
will be need for all that can be raised by any and every means. The sad news now comes of the breaking out of cholera in Ahmednagar’ 
which affliction will be an additional trial to our already overburdened missionaries. Send all contributions for The Congregationalist Fund 
to Frank H. Wiggin, areqerer American Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, marking them ‘‘ For The Congregationalist’s Indian Famine 
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Correction: In The Congregationalist, 
May 24, D. F. Cooledge, Sutton, Vt., $5. 
should read Ludiow instead of Sutton. 





Rey. E. Fairbank of Vadala writes, under 
date of April 2: “ A few days ago I visited the 
Maka relief camp. It was interesting to note 
that the officer in charge was one of our own 
Christians. He has under him a large num- 
ber of Christian clerks; some of them are 
teachers whose schools are temporarily closed. 





At this camp there were 1,859 men, 2,977 
women, 1,498 children and 499 Infante, total, 
6,833 Their clothesless condition is beyond 
anything I have ever seen.”’ 

A correspondent of the Times of India says: 
* It is this helpless misery of famine that seems 
almost to paralyze thought. Wherever you go 





it is there. It cries to you from the barren 
fields. The children erying for focd in the 
streete, the half-animate bundles of regs 
stretched by the roadside, the bone protruding 
cattle, the bright sun above and the air pulsat- 
ing with heat, all tell the same tale, Misery! 
Misery! until you grow sick.” 
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The Notable Unitarian Anniversary in Boston 


Seventy-five years ago, on May 25, the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association was organized, 
chiefly through the efforts of Rev. Ezra 8. 
Gannett. Since that time it has been ‘the 
executive arm of the Unitarian body and the 
working missionary organ/zation of the Uni- 
. tarfian churches in America.”” During the 
past week the officials, members and friends— 
at home and abroad—of this association have 
been celebrating the attainment of so respect- 
able an institutional age with ceremonies ade- 
quate and inspiring. 

From the standpoint of organization the 
chief happenings have been the organization 
of a kindred larger organization, to which we 
refer elsewhere, and the transfer of Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot from the post of secretary to 
president of the association, which place here- 
after is to be a working office rather than one 
filled by distinguished gentlemen like the re- 
tiring president, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
whose duties in other walks of life prevented 
them from giving constant attention to the de- 
velopments within the fold. Mr. Eliot’s place 
as secretary has been filled by the election of 
Rev. Charles E. St. John, until recently of 
Pittsburg. Mr. Eliot’s permanent identifica- 
tion with the larger responsibilities and op- 
portunities of his new post will mean much 
to the Unitarian churches. His irenic temper, 
winsome personality, inspiring organizing 
power, felicitous eloquence and solidity of his 
character already have given new life to the 
association and modified its attitude toward 
other Christians. 

The presence of eminent liberal delegates 
from abroad—men like Professor Boros of 
Hungary, Rev. Kinzai Hirai of Tokio, Pro- 
fessor Gustav Oppert of Berlin, Rev. James 
Hoeart of Brussels, P. C. Mozoomdar of Cal- 
cutta and W. Copeland Bowie of England— 
and their fraternal messages added a touch of 
cosmopolitanism to the meetings which they 
have not often had, and made possible the 
formation of the international organization. 

Elsewhere we comment on the sentiments 
of comity toward Trinitarian Congregation- 
alists uttered by Mr. Eliot, in his final report 
as secretary. This willingness to forget the 
conflicts of the past was further shown in the 
invitations sent to representative leaders of 
the Trinitarian body. Dr. G. A. Gordon of 
the Old South, Boston, was to have spcken at 
the banquet in Tremont Temple, but was pre- 
vented by illness. Dr. A. H. Bradford of 
Montclair spoke on Friday morning on The 
Reality and Value of Our Free Congregational 
Inheritance, and, while he frankly announced 
at the outset that he was a Trinitarian, he 
gave credit to the Unitarians for doing much 
to make independence of thought possible 
now in the Trinitarian fold. He dwelt on 
the common inheritance of both wings of the 
Independent family —their independence of 
thought, spirit of toleration, consciousness of 
responsibility for others and the splendid 
independence of the local church. He sees 
in the Congregational polity the coming polity 
for a united Christendom. 

President Hyde of Bowdoin was the repre- 
sentative of the Trinitarians at the closing 
meeting on Friday night. His theme was The 
Integration of Faith and was characteristically 
frank in its criticism of the body he was ad- 
dressing and the denomination for which he 
stood in a non-official way. The century just 
closing, he holds, has been one of differentia- 
tion in ecclesiastical and religious life. The 
coming century must be one of integration. 
He credits the Unitarians of New England 
with having not only won intellectual liberty 
for themselves, but for their Trinitarian 
brethren. But having won liberty through 
attack and negation, the time has now come 
for construction, for integration. The Trini- 
tarian, more than ever before, must recognize 
that God is one, and that the “‘ universe, in its 
physical, rational and spiritual relations, con- 
sists of a single system of beneficent laws.’’ 


The Unitarians must realize that, while ‘the 
unity of God, conceived and expressed in the 
uniformity of law and the supremacy of love, 
is the profoundest of all spiritual trathg,”’ an 
incarnation of God—the Christ of faith—is 
needed to satisfy the human need of and 
craving for the concrete. ‘“‘ Humanity,” he 
said, “demands the Christ of faith... who 
translated the divine law of love into the hu- 
man terms of sympathy, forgiveness, cheer 
and comfort. When love brought down upon 
him the hate of evil men he crowned his devo- 
tion with sacrificial death.’”” Both Unitarians 
and Trinitarians must recognize the imma- 
nence of the Spirit, which will enable them, 
through communion, to take on the divine na- 
ture. 

During the four days’ meetings there were 
many notable addresses, and elaborate and 
permanently valuable estimates of the charac- 
ters and life work of great denominational 
leaders like Channing, Parker, Emerson and 
Martineau, by men competent to utter them. 
The final address of the meeting, by President 
Eliot of Harvard, was on The Progressive 
Liberalism of the Closing and the Opening 
Century. As usual it was dispassionate in 
tone, broad in its generalization and predic. 
tions and confidently optimistic. He holds 
that the popular mind has not lagged very far 


~behind the scholars in accepting new views 


concerning revelation and supernaturalism, 
He claims that the foundation on which the 
whole superstructure of the Augustinian the- 
ology rests has been swept away by the loss 
of certitude respecting the infallibility of 
Scripture and the inerrancy of its interpreta- 
tion. He denies that the facts of human na- 
ture give support to the Augustinian system 
any more than the Bible does when correctly 
interpreted. He admits a great waning of 
authority, political, ecclesiastical, educational 
and domestic, but sees growing up to take its 
place to some extent a surprising amount of 
feeling of kinship, of social solidarity, which 
authorizes the state acting for the many to 
interfere with individual wrongdoing as no 
king, church, parent or educator of the past 
ever dreamed of doing. Sociology has come 
recently to protest sgainst trust in or love of 
personal salvation at the expense of others 
either for this life or the next and to insist on 
social redemption. The multitudes now will 
not be reconciled to a state of misery in this 
world by the promise of rewards and com- 
forts in the next. As for the humanity of 
Jesus, its ‘‘pathos and heroism will be vastly 
heightened when relieved of all supernatural 
attributes and powerz.’’ 





Honors to a Long-time Resident 
of Andover Hill 


In these days many good people live, by 
reason of strengtb, to fourscore years, but it 
is not often that the eightieth birthday of a 
lady in private life calls together so large and 
representative a company as attended a re- 
ception given by the ladies of Andover on 
May 25 to Mrs. Sarah French Abbott in the 
November Club House. Mrs. Abbott certainly 
belonged to the ministry, as the widow, the 
daughter and granddaughter of well-known 
Congregational ministers (her grandfather, 
Jonathan French, having been in the last cen- 
tury the pastor of the Old South Church in 
Andover), while her three daughters are wives 
of Congregational ministers—one of them now 
on a Christian Endeavor tour in Asia with 
her husband, Dr. Francis E. Clark. Besides 
this, in her forty years’ residence on Andover 
Hill—much of the time in the ‘‘ Squire Farrar” 
house, so familiar to old students—she has 
ministered in her home to the wants of hun- 
dreds of academy and seminary “‘ boys,” many 
of whom are now ministers and missionaries, 
and some of whom were in attendance at the 
reception. 
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For years Mrs. Abbott had been accustomed 
to minister to the pleasure of aged People by 
sending on their birthdays—notably on the 
ninetieth birthday of Professor Park—a cake 
of her own handiwork, and was now rewarded 
in kind by the gift of a massive cake—“ in her 
own coin” indeed, as indicated by the gold 
coins on its surface, which left no doubt ag 
to her exact age. We have published in our 
Home Department, within a year or two, sey. 
eral articles from her pen, reminiscent of old 
times in New England, which have attracted 
much interest, and this week have a short 
article written by her in Mothers in Council, 
Mrs. Abbott was assisted in receiving by the 
venerable widow of Rev. James H. Merrill, 
herself eighty-six years old and a teacher of 
Mrs. Abbott in Pembroke (N. H.) Academy in 
the long time ago. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 25 


The missionary force furnished the leader 
for the morning in Mrs. Pettee of Japan, who 
gave a brief account of three meetings which 
she has just attended: the first in Salmon 
Falls, N. H., where the women of Strafford 
County gathered on a rainy day to learn of 
the mission work of the world; the second a 
‘district meeting’ in Bradford, Vt., a sort of 
Mecca to her and other Abbott Academy girls, 
because it was the home of the KcKeen sisters 
whose father was pastor there for forty. three 
years; the third in Calais, where Eastern 
Maine Branch held its first meeting since the 
division of the state into two branches, east- 
ern and western, a good beginning with en- 
thusiasm which promises well for efficient 
service. 

Mrs. Price for Micronesia gave an account 
ef the effort made through the agency of her- 
self and Mr. Price which has resulted in se- 
curing pledges for $30,000 to open new work 
in Guam and Yap. She then introduced the 
young woman who is to go with them to 
Guam, who told in an interesting way how 
her feet had been led into this patb, opening 
to her a field which had before seemed unat- 
tractive and impossible to enter, but which 
now seems to her most interesting and hope- 
fal. 

Mrs. Pettee introduced Miss Alice Pettee 
Adams, who has jast returned after nine 
years in Okayama. Miss Adams spoke briefly 
of her Sunday school work in that city, which 
began under difficulties, but which has devel- 
oped into a great power for good, not only to 
the children, but to their parents also. Miss 
Case of Osaka gave just a word of greeting. 

Miss Chittenden of Foochow recalled the 
day in Los Angeles before she sailed for 
China, when Mrs. Price took her to the Chi- 
nese quarter to give her a little foretaste of 
the work before her, a little discouraging in 
the outlook then, but now full of warm per- 
sonal interest, making her heart grateful for 
what she has been able to do, for the band of 
workers with whom she has been associated 
and for the new recruits who have gone out 
within the last year, as well as for the money 
gifts which are to make the girls’ school more 
comfortable in its arrangements. Miss Mc- 
Laren, appointed to Van, expressed her pleas- 
use in anticipation of work in Turkey. 

A missionary atmosphere naturally per- 
vades Pilgrim Hall during these Friday morn- 
ing meetings, but this morning it was espe- 
cially noticeable with the presence of four who 
years ago entered the ranks but are not now 
to return to the field, the oldest of whom was 
Mrs. Miron Winslow, with six whose names 
are at present on the list of those in active 
service, and two new missionaries under ap- 
poilntment. 





What the world needs is a more full and ac- 
curate knowledge of truth. He who contrib- 
utes any increase of this knowledge upon any 
subject is a benefactor of his race. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Life: and Work of the Churches 


PASTORS, church clerks, scribes of c mferences and 
of councils, as well as all interested in securing 
from week to week an adequate presentation of the 
activities of the Congregational churches of the 
country, are asked to bear in mind and to send us 
promptly the material desired for these columns. 
While we rely to @ large extent upon our regular 
corps of correspondents for news from their re- 
spective localities. it is impossible for them to learn 
of all the important events in every church. We 
therefore solicit the co-operation of others in mak- 
ing this department comprehensive, varied and 
helpful. We specify herewith certain classes of 
news which we wish te have appearin these columns : 
Ministerial calls, ordinations and installations, 
rasignations dismissions. 
Other important personal items relating to min- 
isters and prominent laymen. 
New methods: pulpit, parish, Sunday school, 
prayer meeting, or other department 
Revival fruits, and other evidences of growth. 
Accessions to church membership, specifying the 
number on confession. 
Anniversaries and reunions. 
New buildings: gains in material equipment. 
Important discussions and action at ministerial 
and other gatherings. 


Pointers 


* Tiinois churches call for deaconesses. 


Such topics ata state meeting as The New 
Christianity, The New Revival, New Light 
from the Word of God show that the face of 
the church is toward the future. 


After reading the financial record of First 
Church, Buffalo, under Milestones in Church 
Life, who says we must have fairs? This 
church appears to have been a pioneer in the 
excellent way of paying one’s tithes direct into 
the Lord’s treasury without bargaining for an 
eq 1ivalent. 


For a church which has recently given $3 600 
for city missions, $4,000 for state work and 
assumed the support of two missionaries in 
the foreign field, the Old First of Detroit cer- 
tainly rose generously to its opportunity Sun- 
day before last, when it pledged nearly $12,000 
in less than forty-five minutes to clear itself of 
debt. 

First Church, Montelair, N. J., will observe 
its thirtieth anniversary during the entire 
week of June 3-10. The celebration will be 
homey and unpretentious, with addresses 
mainly by local or neighboring clergymen. 
Our issue of June 14 will present a cover pic- 
ture of the beautiful house of worship and a 
sketch of the work done by this mother of 
Congregationalism in that section. 


Saltines 


Essex County is not a little proud that it 
can claim Cape Ann within its territory. 
Its churches, like the rocks on which some 
of them may almost be said to stand, are Pe- 
trine. They are abiding as the granite, and 
their good work is quiet, but constant. 

This is notably true of that at Rockport, 
which dates back a century and a half with- 
out becoming fossilized. Like many another 
village this, where business has been of late 
years declining, might profitably reduce its 
indulgence in sectarian differences and offer 
to the world a bright example of denomina- 
tional titles and possessions consolidated that 
the kingdom of Christ might be made the 
stronger. The angels would not miss some 
of the spires pointing their way from this 
seaside community. Rev. Israel Ainsworth 
is enough of a Baptist and Methodist and 
Episcopalian to minister helpfully to a flock 
with these peculiar appetites, and his fine 
old meeting house would hold them all. It 
has the right of way and ought not to be the 
one to die—nor is it likely to do so—that these 
others might live. The pastor has just ob- 
served the ninth anniversary of his coming 
with a notable sermon on Progressive Chris- 





tian Life. Under the able leadership and 
training of his wife a large chorus choir ren- 
ders classic selections at the evening service, 
thus adding greatly to its attractiveness. 

At the session of the conference with his 
hospitable flock, Present Day Thought on 
Christian Teaching was the general topic. 
The Holy Spirit, Inspiration, The Cross of 
Christ and Child Nurture were seen to be of 
vital and practical importance in the progress 
and development of our churches, albeit the 
method of regarding these subjects has 
changed much during the present generation. 
The young men handled these themes thought- 
fully, freshly and reverently. Dr. W. T. Mc- 
Elveen of Boston showed in a vigorous ad- 
dress the emptiness of all substitutes for 
** the old gospel.” ? 

Reports of successful special efforts with a 
large number of conversions were given from 
the Lanesville, West Gloucester and Glouces- 
ter churches. Evangelists Taft and David- 
son have been laboring in these parishes and 
the pastors spoke warmly of their services. 

The severe test of figures, however, applied 
to the work of the year, reveals some unwel- 
come facts, viz., in total membership in the 
thirty-seven churches of the conference a loss 
of twenty-seven ; admissions on confession and 
by letter iess than the previous year by fifty- 
nine; in Y. P. 8S. C. E. membership, a loss of 
410. On the contrary, the Sunday schools re- 
port a gain of 201; benevolent contributions a 
gain of $3177 and church property of $57,990 
during the last five years. 

There are no vacant pulpits—please inform 
ministerial prospectors—except that at Cen- 
tral Church, Lynn—Dane Street of Beverly 
being about to receive Rev. E. H. Byington of 
Brooklyn. May the kaleidoscope rest a while 
before taking another turn! 

LUKE, pro tem, 


The Boston Club’s May Festival 


One of the largest meetings in the history of 
the club was that in Tremont Temple Monday 
evening, when the club extended its semian- 
nual welcome to its lady friends. Nearly 
700 persons sat down to supper in the audi- 
torium, resplendent with flags and streamers, 
The devotional exercises were conducted by 
Rev. R. A. MacFadden and Pres. G. F. Moore, 
D. D. There was excellent singing by the 
members of the Harvard Church, Brookline, 
quartet, and Pres. Charles A. Hopkins con- 
ducted the exercises with dignity and dis- 
patch. ¢ 

There were only two invited speakers, and 
they—President Harris ef Amherst and Pres- 
ident Tucker of Dartmouth—had put their 
heads together on a railway train a short time 
ago and chosen as their theme Churchgoing 
—a subject which, while apparently somewhat 
threadbare, was yet closer to the real spiritual 
problems and concerns of the hearers than 
certain topics which are sometimes presented 
on ladies’ night. 

The interest of President Harris’s opening 
remarks arose from his pleasant allusion to 
the presence on the platform of his former 
colleagues at Andover, Presidents Tucker and 
Moore, accompanied by an expression of his 
opinion that Andover Seminary should move 
to the neighborhood of Boston and his confi- 
dence that the institution would go success- 
fully forward under the competent leadership 
of President Moore. 

Passing to his subject, Dr. Harris dwelt 
upon the change in the conception of religion 
as the main cause of the admitted decline in 
ehurchgoing. Formerly salvation was chiefly 
looked upon as escape from eternal punish. 
ment and a title to eternal life. Consequently 
salvation was associated with or dependent 
upon charchgoing. Today the widely preva- 
lent conception of religion is that it has 
mainly to do with the present life. The evo- 


lutionary conception of the universe, the ends 
which sociology has in view, the latest dic- 
tates of psychology, unite in placing a high 
estimate upon man. The church as an insti- 
tution will always be needed to minister to 
the highest side of man. If it proclaims the 
new old gospel, if it welcomes light from 
every source, church attendance will take 
care of itself. 

President Tucker, agreeing with Dr. Har- 
ris’s estimate of the changed religious atmos- 
phere of the times, said that he was impressed 
with the persistence of the charchgoing habit. 
It is about the most conservative thing we 
have left. What is its justification? Unless 
we find this out we are in danger of losing the 
custom and what it signifies. Social reasons 
account somewhat for churehgoing. Still 
more effective is the sense of responsibility as 
a head of a family. But the main question is, 
Why am I as an individual justified in going 
to church ? 

The Roman Catholic churches emphasize 
the priesthood, and liturgical churches em- 
phasize worship. They thereby make a strong 
appeal to men. We must find the equivalent 
of these attractions. We Congregationalists 
are still in the region of the program. We 
make up sets and forms. We have to stand 
the worship in many of our non-liturgical 
churches. We do not know how to pray. 
Our chief reason for churchgoing lies in the 
straight, honest, imaginative, emotional ap- 
peal that can be made along the lines of truth. 
We stand, if we stand for anything, for down- 
right, honest preaching. 

The time has come for a revival of preach- 
ing. In the past decade there have been two 
diversions, one in the direction of scholarship. 
This has had its beneficial results. Contrast 
the freedom of our church today with the con- 
dition of a sister church which does not dare 
to allow its members to dig down into the 
Bible. Another diversion of the ministry has 
been toward administration. But the reason 
today for a man to enter the Congregational 
church is that he may fill a pulpit and in so 
doing that he may fill a church. Preaching 
has always thriven just in proportion as it has 
made a man feel his greatness. 

There has never been a time when the pul- 
pit had such a chance as it has today, pio- 
vided the pulpit gets the requisite knowledge 
of man. Young men are beginning to see 
their opportunity. The church is going to do 
for men in the way of values what the school 
has been doing for men intellectually. There 
is going to be a revival of preaching, and after 
that there will be no more discussion of why 
people do not go to church. 


Rhode Island Ripples 


CONGREGATIONAL 


The program for the annual meeting of the 
State Conference with Pawtucket Church is 
a printed promise of good things. Laymen 
are prominent for addresses on Men in Oar 
Churches, and laywomen are to speak for 
missions, near and far. Mrs. Ballington 
Booth and Dr. Hegeman are to quicken us 
concerning work outside the churches and by 
federated churches. The fullness of this 
coming feast will be reported after the filling. 

One feature will be specially interesting. 
Dr. J. G. Vose will classify and clarify the 
contents of a conference question box. Con- 
cerning him his loyal chureh, the “mother 
Beneficent,” is now realizing something of 
the blessedness of a pastorate so long in its 
happy continuance that how to discontinue at 
his request it hardly knows. His resignation 
is to take effect when his successor shall have 
been selected. To fill his place will seem im- 
possible, for Dr. Vose holds a unique vantage 
ground in the affections of church, city and 
state. It is a satisfaction that when he lays 
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aside his pastoral responsibility he will not 
leave the city, and so will retain—for he can- 
not lay that aside—the strong influence he has 
grown tohave for everything worthy and good. 

Rev. E. L. House has begun his pastorate 
with Free Church. His strong personality 
will be of use in a place that will put to full 
test any minister’s strength. 

Elmwood Temple, ander Rev. E. T. Root, 
ought to have heartier support of its friends 
in the vicinage. Congregationalists near it 
are continually apologizing for passing it by. 
It has never been more prosperous than now. 

Union, under Dr. Nutting and Assistant 
Thayer, finds its roll on the edge of a round 
thousand and is as the “ strang man rejoicing 
to run his race.” Its vigor is the joy of all 
friends of Congregational churches. Central, 
the strong and scholarly Dr. Moore at its head, 
with Assistant Holmes, maintains its solid 
life on the East Hill amid the influences of the 
university neighborhood. : 

North Church, well pastored now by Rev. 
H. A. Stevens, a white-haired veteran, and 
Highland, vigorously pushed by Rev. L. 8S. 
Woodworth, are both showing fine life by fine 
fruits. The latter is doing institutional work 
in a way which, when advantages increase, 
will become a chief feature of its usefulness. 

Rev. E. O. Hedberg of the Swedish Church 
has left for four months in the Fatherland. 
The Swedish churches which the State Home 
Missionary Society assists are to be urged to 
hold at least one service weekly in the Eng- 
lish tongue. 

EDUCATIONAL 

President Faunce is looking under every 
stone to find some treasure which will lessen 
the $200,000 still needed to make up the 
$1,000,000 fund for Brown University, the full 
pledging of which amount by Commencement 
Day conditions the gift of $250,000 by Mr. 
Rockefeller. The only ruffie on the calm 
surface of the popular president’s first year 
has been the recent ripple of collegiate rowdy- 
ism between the two lower classes. Presi- 
dent Faunce insists that kidnapping and kin- 
dred savagery shall not be on the curricalam. 
The college has decided to consult all intended 
recipients of honorary degrees before an- 
nouncing their bestowment. 

In the city schools the decision to borrow 
money sufficient to continue the term to its 
full extent has satisfied the teachers at least. 


PERSONAL 


The death, so near together, of the brothers, 
John Nicholas and Harold Brown, whose lives 
ended so early, was an event of more than 
passing concern to a community where they 
were known for their inheritance of the name 
and wealth of a notable family. Both, and 
especially the elder, so handled the trust 
which came to them as to win a name for gen- 
erosity and philanthropy. 

The many friends of Dr. Behrends were not 
ready to hear with calmness the sudden tid- 
ings ef his death. His superb strength in his 
ministry here is still remembered. F. B. P. 


How They Did It in Detroit 


An epidemic of debt paying—what healthier 
one could there be ?—is invading our churches. 
Long may it rage! The weightiest and most 
brilliant achievement in this line we have 
heard of is thus described by the jubilant par- 
son, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, in a personal 
letter which we venture to quote: 

Yesterday the “Old First” did a mighty 
piece of work in a very noble way. There 
was a debt of $8,500 on the church caused by 
unpaid pledges, and we made up our minds to 
raise $10,000 so as to make some repairs be- 
sides. A few people were in the secret, but 
the great majority were very innocent when 
they came to church. I preached a sermon 
and told them we needed $10,000 and would 
raise itthen! Some looked scared, others in- 
credulous; but we got to work and in thirty 
minutes had the money, the smallest subscrip- 
tion being $100 and the largest $1,000. There 
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were four gifts of $1,000 each, seven of $500, 
three or four of $200 and the rest $100. We 
could not leave out the great majority of the 
people, so we just kept on and in fifteen min- 
utes in small amounts had $1,155 more. We 
had an earnest, solemn religious service. We 
sang, “ How firm a foundation,” a verse at a 
time, as occasion demanded ; the line, “‘ Thy 
dross to consume and thy gold to refine,” be- 
ing quite pat ; had occasional prayer and made 
everybody feel the privilege of sharing the 
church responsibility. There was no begging, 
no pushing or hauling—jast a square state. 
ment of need and an invitation to Christian 
privilege according to ability, and the result 
has surprised and delighted everybody. 


A Cincinnati Installation 


The Walnut Hills Church, which installed 
Rev. Dwight M. Pratt as pastor, May 24, is in 
a beautiful suburban section of Cincinnati. 
Its present edifice, costing $60,000, commands 
a fine field and gives the church a leading 
position among Congregational forces of south- 
western Ohio. Its nine earlier pastors, follow- 
ing Dr. Lyman Beecher, included Drs. Willis 
Lord, H. M. Storrs, F. S. Fitch, Sidney Strong 
and Rev. J. R. Danforth. 

This council represented the best methods, 
ideals and spirit of Congregationalism. Dr. 
J. G. Fraser, the moderator, offered the in- 
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stalling prayer and Dr. C. A. Vincent preached 
the sermon, a strong presentation of the mis- 
sion of a church to the world. The other 
parts were stimulating and spiritual. <A 
choice feature was an address of greeting by 
Dr. H. G@. Smith of Lane Seminary, in behalf 
of the churches and ministry of the city. 

Installation services have not of late been 
frequent in southwestern Ohio. It is sixteen 
years since the Walnut Hills Church availed 
itself of this custom. Its revival under such 
favorable auspices made a strong impression 
on the audience, quickened the brotherhood 
of the churches and commended Congrega- 
tionalism in a marked way. 


New York Activities 


The proposal of church union made by the 
Bloomingdale Reformed Church to the Man- 
hatian Congregational has come to naught 
through the refusal of the Classis of the Re- 
formed Church to give its consent. The inci- 
dent is now closed, and Manhattan has ap- 
pointed the Messrs. Stoughton of this city, ar- 
chitects of high reputation, to make its plans, 
and has begun a vigorous campaign to secure 
funds to erect a building on its recently pur- 
chased lots. 

Broadway Tabernacle grows steadily in at- 
tendance, activities and good works. Its re- 
cent response to Mr. Wishard’s appeal is the 
promise of $1,800 for the support of Pasumalai 
College in India. As the fund is still growing 
it is possible that this church will assume the 
entire expense of the institution. Pilgrim 
welcomed its new pastor, Rev. F. E. Ramsdell, 
with an overflowing house and an accession 
of fifteen members. The installation services 


were held May 25. The papers of the pastor. 
elect, relating to Christian experience ang 
theologic:1 belief, showed marked ability, ang 
without further questioning the council voted 
unanimously to install him. The evening 
program included a sermon by Rev. Dr. A. Ww, 
Archibald upon Inspiration from this Won. 
derful Age, and other parts by other strong 
speakers. 

The Congregational Club at ite annual meet. 
ing re-elected ite popular board of officers, 
with a few minor changes. The summer 
months were foreshadowed by the topic of the 
evening, Vacation Diversions, and the highly 
entertaining addresses by W. H. Sage, Esq, 
a hunter of big game in the Rockies, and by 
Rev. Dr. G. H. Hepworth, whe could not 
visit Ireland even in “the year of famine” 
without having an experience rich in incident 
and told with abounding wit. 


Union Seminary, whose Commencement ex. 


ercises received editorial notice last week, is 
more and more becoming a center of interest 
to Congregationalists. About a sixth of its 
students belong to our household, as does also 
one of its most popular professors. Personal 
acquaintance with several of the young men 
has convinced the writer of the high order of 
their ability and consecration. 

The Clerical Union, which will meet but 
once more before the summer recess, was in- 
structed at its last gathering by Professor 
Bracq of Vassar as to the remarkable devel- 
opment of philosophical and ethical thought 
in France in recent years. His statement that 
‘the last fifteen years have been more pro. 
ductive than the previous 200 in good works 
in morals and ethics’ was received with great 
satisfaction. Dr. Beard, formerly the efficient 
pastor in charge of the American Chapel in 
Paris, followed, with an sloquent plea fora 
better understanding of French life and a 
greater sympathy for the French republic. 

The death of Dr. Behrends is widely and 
deeply felt as a personal loss and a public 
calamity. F. B. M. 


Illinois’s Annual Assemblage 

The fifty-seventh annual meeting of the 
General Association of Illinois was held 
with the Second Chureh, Oak Park, May 
22-24. The beautiful edifice was filled with 
appreciative audiences at each session. Hos- 
pitality was hearty and abundant, the mem- 
bers of the First and Third Churches aiding 
as there was need. Rev. C. A. Moore of 
Kewaunee was moderator. Dr. Noble was 
elected to the position, but on account of 
ill health felt that he must decline the honor. 


Hospitality of the Club 

Monday evening the Congregational Club 
entertained the members of the association 
at a supper, which the women of the Second 
Church provided, and then treated them to 
entertaining music from the Fisk Jubilee 
Singers, who contributed not a little to the 
enjoyment of the meetings through the week. 
Mrs. Ida V. Woodbury spoke for the Moun- 
tain Whites, Miss Mary Collins for the Indi- 
ans, Rev. G. W. Moore for the African in the 
South and Sec. C. J. Ryder for the general 
work of the A. M. A. Over 600 persons broke 
bread together at what might well be called 
the first’ regular session of the association. 
As an appeal for the work of the A. M. A. 
the meeting of the club was eminently suc- 
cessful. 


Business 

Strong resolutions on temperance were 
adopted, asking especially that the anti- 
canteen law be enforced and that the sale of 
liquor in our new possessions be prevented 
or restrained. The effort to secure $100,000 
for Wheaton College was approved and the 
Southern Collegiate Institute heartily com- 
mended. A committee was appointed to see 
what steps are to be taken to introduce the 
order and the work of deaconesses into our 
charches. Another on Dr. Barton’s paper con- 
cerning a closer anion between the churches 
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and the benevolent societies was appointed 
to confer with the committee of fifteen ap- 
pointed by the National Council. Fisk Uni- 
versity and its work, as represented in the 
Jubilee Singers, was heartily commended. 
It was voted to-ask Dr. Beaton to secure the 
publication of his paper on Creeds as a condi- 
tion of fellowship. Dr. Beaton believes that 
creeds have served a good purpose, but that 
personal experience alone is the test of truth. 


Benevolence 

fach of the societies received a generous 
hearing. Their representatives had sympa- 
thetic audiences, and their addresses were 
prief, fresh and effective. A few facts oon- 
cerning home missionary work in [llinois may 
be of interest. For city and state $42,621 
have been raised. Eighty-nine ministers have 
been supported in whole or in part, one state 
evangelist, two general missionaries, a dea- 
coness, a state and a city superintendent, 
whose labors have been abundant and fruitful. 
During the year a debt of $5,000 has been 
paid, through special offerings of $100 each, 
so that the society is now able to begin the 
new year with free hands. The Sunday 
School Society has had an excellent year 
financially and spiritually. The women in 
home as in foreign work have proved them- 
selves more enthusiastic than the men. The 
hour given to the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union was one of the best in all the sessions. 


Topics Discussed 

These were pertinent and practical. Rev. 
F. S. Hayden discussed the message of the 
preacher, Rev. H. L. Strain his equipment, 
and Rev. W. B. Thorp the difficulties growing 
out of his present situation. Mr. Thorp 
touched upon a subject of deep interest and 
in a practical way. He made it clear that 
gome reasons why so many who are not unbe- 
lievers fail to attach themselves to any partic- 
ular church is the cost of doing so, the lack 
of social life, want of co-operation among the 
ehurches in particular neighborhoods to seek 
eut non-caurchgoers and bring them into the 
church home of' their preference, and @ gen- 
eral spiritual inertia on the part of church 
members. Dr. Barton’s paper on the need of 
closer affiliation between our missionary soci- 
eties and the churches was a careful treatment 
of an important subject and its conclusions 
were universally approved. The association 
sermon, by Rev. ©. A. Vincent of Galesburg, 
was on the Fallness of Time. 


The New Revival 

This subject: was presented from different 
standpoints by Rev. Q: L: Dowd and Rev. 
D.D De Long. Mr. Dowd believes that the 
chief hope of growth is in the young, and em- 
phas 238 their training, while Mr. De Long 
would present the gospel to old and young 
alike, in the belief that the charch in the com- 
ing century is to be better than it has ever 
been. Two papers Wednesday evening by 
Rev. F. E. Dewhurst, on the Church in the 
Twentieth Centary, and by Dr. Washington 
Gladden, on the New Century and the New 
Christianity, with the praise service led by 
the Jubilee Singerr, brought together an audi. 
ence which packed the church so that stand- 
ing room could not be'secured. These papers 
were full of sober trath attractively and elo- 
quently presented. Mr. Dewhurst is sure that 
the church of the future will grow out of the 
church of the present, that it will utilize 
whatever it can use which has hitherto been 
called worldly, and that it will finally conquer 
the world for Christ.- Dr. Gladden dwelt on 
the new responsibilities which confront us 
and upon the dangers now threatening us po- 
litically and in our business system, but ex- 
pressed himself hopefally as to the outcome. 


A Layman’s Hour 

In this hour.Edwin Burrit Smith, E-q., dis- 
cussed the relation of public to'private moral. 
ity, pointing ont their intimate relation and 


trades unions and 


the question, Can Journalism Be Christian? 
in the affirmative and gave substantial rea- 
sons for doing so. . 


Closing Session 

A sad interest attached to the first paper 
Thursday afternoon. It was only a fragment 
on the subject, New Light Expected to Break 
Forth from the Word of God, and was read by 
Rev. M. W. Darling just as it had been left 
on his desk by Dr. L. F. Berry, who died so 
suddenly two weeks ago. The paper madea 
deep impression and was conservative as well 
as progressive in its positions. Its reading 
was followed by prayer for the widow and 
children and by resolutions of sympathy. The 
Cross of Christ was presented as symbol of 
the life of the believer by Rev. Gorge H. 
Burgess, and the Holy Spirit as the repre- 
sentative of Christ and the ally of the church 
in an address of great tenderness and power 
by Dr. Goodwin. Thus passed into history 
what is universally conceded to have been 
one of the best meetings the association has 
ever held. 


Michigan State Meeting 


The fifty-eighth gathering of the General 
Association was held with the church at 
Ypsilanti, organized but eighteen years ago 
in the “normal college city.”’ The church 
has its mission in the town, but its importance 
is enhanced by the fact that over 1,000 men 
and women are here trained to be teachers, 
a large number of whom come under the influ- 
ence of this church and its pastor, Rev. B. F. 
Aldrich, who is in the fourth year of service. 
The convenient and beautiful stone edifice 
was erected, with much sacrifice, at a cost of 
$20,000 under his leadership, aided by the 
college faculty. 

The preacher was Dr. D. F. Bradley of 
Grand Rapids, whose text, ** Behold, I have 
set before thee a door open, which none can 
shut,” illustrated the present opportunity of 
the churches, the apparent sagging of the 
work, as shown by recent statistics, and the 
call to begin a new campaign for larger 
things, especially for a higher ethical stand- 
ard of Christian life. Rev. F. C. Wood re. 
ported the improved condition of the Minis- 
terial Relief Fund, for which a generous 
collection was then taken up. Rev. Bastian 
Smits was moderator and Deacon G. M. Lane 
assistant. 

There were two prevailing no‘er, the one 
of dissatisfaction with the achievements of 
our churches in the last five years, the other a 
quiet but resolute determination to try to bet 
ter the conditions. Registrar Sarderson read 
a luminous report for the year, which showed 
some encouraging features. There had been 
a marked gain in benevolences, a gain of three 
churches and 161 members, as against a loss 
of over 300 members last year. There had 
been more activity in building new sanctua- 
ries and repairing old ones, in providing bet. 
ter accommodation for ministers and in debt 
paying; but the Sunday schools had fallen 
off 1,000 members, the C. E. Societies were 
fewer and smaller, the average salaries of 
ministers had shruok $100, the additions on 
confession showed the lowest mark for twenty 
years. Definite causes were assigned for this 
shrinking, and remedies were mentioned. 
Lack of Home Missionary funds to man 
strongly the weak plices was one ciuse, and 
an increase of funds the remedy Rev. F. E. 
York urged that our churches had formerly 
relied upon evangelism to recruit the ranks, 
and now when that method does not avail we 
must address ourselves to better methods of 
gathering and training the children of the 
church, and commended the training class. 
Rev. E B, Allen said that the times demanded 


Boynton, - 
thittee appointed ‘last’ year to investigate the 
reasons for the decline in membership, em- 
phasized as a reaéon the gradual departure of 
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our church workers fromthe methods of per- 
sonal contact with men, and too great reliance 
on institutions for the saving of souls. 

The interest in foreign missions has never 
been so great, nor the gifts so large, as in the 
year just past. There has been a gain of 
nearly $5,000, and reports indicated an eager- 
ness to hear about missionary work and to 
participate in it from all over the state. At 
the annual meeting of the Foreign Missionary 
Society the American Board was represented 
by Secretaries Daniels and Hitchc»ck, whe 
brought inspiring words. 

At the Home Missionary anniversary it was 
reported that the permanent funds had been 
increased $6,000 by settlement of the Ford 
estate. Representatives of the Northern Pe- 
ninsula, calling attention to the fact that but 
six fields were being occupied by the society 
in that vast region, found response in a vote 
to use the income of this legacy to secure a 
general missionary for that region. Thsother 
home societies were represented by Secretaries 
Ryder, Taintor and Duncan, and Prof. Henry 
C. King of Oberlin set forth The Relation of 
the Higher Criticism to the Spirit of Evangel- 
ism, showing the entire safety of modern 
methods of Biblical study and their consist- 
ency with reasonable and effective evangelism. 

In considering the unification of our denom- 
inational societies, the association voted to 
indorse the plan of holding the meetings of 
the national home societies at one time and in 
the same place. 

The infelicities of our system of fellowship 
as related to the standing of ministers and 
examination into their qualifications was dis- 
cussed by Dr. De Forest and Registrar San- 
derson, and the association appointed a com- 
mittee to form a ministerial bureau of infor- 
mation, to be located at Lansing. 

Prof. E. C. Goddard of Ann Arbor read a 
usefal paper on Improved Methods of Bible 
Instruction, Superintendent Ewing followed 
the report of the Sunday schol committee 
with a stirring telk on The Corditions of the 
Work, and the association cordially indorsed 
the appointment of Rev. J. F. Berry of Detroit 
as editor of Plymouth Weekly, the state 
paper. Rev. F. M. Coddington of Otsego ten- 
derly sketched the lives of four of our minis- 
ters who had fallen during the year—Rev. 
Messrs. C. L Preston, Samuel Breed, Henry 
Marsh and John V. Hickmott. The associa- 
tion will meet at Charlotte next year. 

D. F. B, 


lowa- State Association 


Iowa held a thinly attended and perhaps 
somewhat colorless meeting at Mason City, 
May 16-20. 

The reports from the churches were hopeful, 
but not jubilant. They showed general mate- 
rial progress, much charch building, increased 
benevolences; but only five new churches, 
small accessions, few revivals and a falling 
off of both Sunday school and Christian En- 
deavor enrollment. The Home Missionary 
Soelety reported diminished receipts, but also 
that, for the first time during eighteen years 
of self support, Iowa has contributed more to 
the national society than for state work. 

Two strong utterances seemed especially 
timely in view of these reports. One, the 
annual sermon by Rey. W. L. Ferris, was 
on The Epicurean’s Theology. Ignoring the 
newer watchwords and appliances of religion 
in favor of the “old gospel,” it denounced 
the spirit of ease in the age and the church, 
and pronounced outward comf »rtableness the 
great foe of strenuous Christianity. On the 
other hand, Rev. W. J. Johnson, speaking on 
The Decline of Church Progress, ascribed it 
to the growth of the kingdom without the 
church, and gloried in theological change as 
indicating enlarging faith. And we felt that 
each had seen a measure of truth. 

There were other able and well prepared 
papers, but the program as a whole was some- 
what reminiscent of the International Coun- 
cll, with echoes of the Ecumenical. Biblical 
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scholarship, science and religion, theologica! 


seminaries, Congregational strength and 
weakness all furnished themes, but roused 
only feeble discussion. 

One constructive suggestion was favorably 
received. Rev. E. A. Berry urged better win- 
ter quarters for the old minister. He would 
combine the National Council and various 
state relief funds, benevolently assimilate the 
denominational newspapers and add their 
profits to the fund, and finally provide a sys- 
tem of old age insurance with annual premi- 
ums, whereby the retired minister might re- 
ceive an annuity proportionate to his invest- 
ment but augmented by charity—all this under 
the administration of the National Council. 
General opinion seemed ready to sacrifice 
some of our traditions to a practical pension 
system which is not sheer charity, and a 
strong committee, including insurance and 
legal experts, was appointed to report on the 
scheme at the next association. 

The national benevolent societies were rep- 
resented by Secretaries Daniels, Tainter and 
Clifton, with Mrs. Woodbury and Rev. George 
W. Moore. 

The closing service was marked by a char- 
acteristic address by President Gates, who 
now lays down the presidency of Iowa College 
after thirteen brave and unflinching years of 
administration. Who will his successor be? 
was the most frequent question of the week. 
In response to an invitation of the trustees 
the association nominated as member of the 
board C. McKeen Duren of Eldora, and the 
outlook is bright for better sympathy and co- 
operation between the institution and its con- 
stituency. 

The association goes to Burlington for its 
next meeting, and by change in its constitu- 
tion will meet Tuesday and close Friday, in- 
stead of continuing over Sunday. U4. P. D. 


Items of Progress 


Newton Center, Mass., which has been sup- 
porting two missionaries in Japan, raised 
nearly $1,100 last Sunday, after an appeal by 
the pastor, Rev. E. M. Noyes, to continue that 
work. 

The church in Walpole, Mass., by unani- 
mous vote, expressed its appreciation of the 
intensified religious life under the faithful 
care of the acting pastor, Rev. G. Y. Wash- 
burn. During his six months’ stated supply 
fourteen members were received, nine on con- 
fession. “ 

The church at Southville, Mass., rededi- 
cated its edifice May 22. Services were held 
both afternoon and evening, with sermons by 
Rev. M. A. Breed and Dr. J. E. Tuttle, and 
addresses by Rev. Messrs. Joshua Coit, F. E. 
Emrich, L. R. Eastman and other neighbor- 
ing clergymen. A collection of $61 to meet 
last bills exceeded the amount needed by 
$11. 

Schenectady, N. Y., is prospering under 
the pastoral care of Kev. L. P. Hitchcock. 
Twenty-six members have been added since 
Jan. 1. The Baracca Class, beginning with 
nine in 1898, now has a membership of sixty. 
An expert in kindergarten work has greatly 
developed that department. It began with 
twenty-nine two years ago, three classes have 
been promoted and it now numbers fifty-five. 

Plymouth Church, Cincinnati, O., became 
self-supporting April 29. The $300 raised on 
the previous Sunday made it possible to re 
fuse farther missionary aid. 

North Church, Columbus, O, gained 100 
members during the three years’ pastorate of 
Rev. J. J. Shingler, who has begun service 
in Franklin Avenue Church, Cleveland. The 
Columbus church passed hearty resolutions 
commending his preaching and pastoral ¢ffi 
ciency and recognizing the growth of the 
church in spiritual strength, as well as in 
numbers, while under his care. 

During the three years’ pastorate of Rev. 
J. A. Rowell, Mondovi, Wis., the church 
has doubled in membership, increased its 





benevolences, organized and built up a new 
and enterprising churck in an outlying coun- 
try district, bought back its relinquished 
parsonage and become self-supporting. It 
had been on the home missionary list for 
thirty years. 

St. Mary’s Avenue Church, Omaha, Neb., 
after a week of special services, received thir- 
ty-two members, sixteen on confession. It 
has also paid $1,000 on its mortgage indebted- 
ness. Dr. C. 8S. Sargent is pastor. 

Central Church of Havana, Cuba, Supt. 
E. P. Herrick, acting pastor, received in May 
fifteen accessions, eleven on confession, mak- 
ing the membership eighty-five. Four Sun- 
day schools are sustained and five preaching 
stations in different parts of Havana. Rev. 
A. De Barritt has begun work in Cienfuegos 
with bright prospects. 


Milestones in Church Life 


On the evening of May 8 an enjoyable re- 
ception in recognition of the sixth anniver- 
sary of the coming of Dr. C. H. Beale was 
given by the ladies of Immanuel Church, Rox- 
bury, Mass., at which neighboring pastors of 
other denominations extended greetings and 
congratulations.——The thirtieth anniversary 
of the Topsfield, Mass., auxiliary of the 
W. B. M. was observed at the home of Mrs. 
Esther Hutchings, May 22. A thirty years’ 
review was given by the secretary, who stated 
that $1,200 had been raised during that time. 
An impressive address was given by Mrs. 
James Fitts, a former president. Several 
former members were present. A social hour 
with refreshments closed the enjoyable after- 
noon. 

First Church, Buffalo, N. Y., celebrated its 
twentieth anniversary May 9. Dr. F. S. 
Fitch, pastor for more than seventeen years, 
has received all but sixty-one of the 4,771 
present members. Plymouth Mission num- 
bers 160, making a total roll of 637. The con- 
tributions have averaged over $1,000 per 
month for the score of years, in all $240,699. 
Of this $86,693 were for benevolence. No 
fair or other entertainment has ever been held 


Sor the purpose of raising money, and no fee 


has ever been charged at a church entertain- 
ment. All bills for salaries, building and cur- 
rent expenses have been promptly paid when 
due. On this occasion it was announced that 
a member and his wife offered to give $4,000 
toward the mortgage of $11.500 on the charch 
property if the church would raise the bal- 
ance. This it purposes to set about doing at 
once. The five Congregations! churches and 
six Sunday schools in the city are largely the 
outgrowth of this church. 

Alameda, Cal., recently observed its twenty- 
first anniversary with an address by President 
McLean of Pacific Seminary. During Rev. 
W. W. Scudder’s fifteen years’ pastorate the 
membership has grown from thirty to 325, 


Bangor Seminary’s Anniversary 

The ¢cighty-first anniversary was held May 
15-17. Examinations showed the standard 
attained to be unusually high. The scholarly 
address to the alumni was by Dr. J. L. Jenk- 
ins on Preachers and Hearers. The gradu- 
ating exercises were held in Hammond Street 
Church with an able address by Dr. C. E. 
Harrington. Five young men composed the 
graduating class. I, A. F. 


31 May 1909 


Clubs 


The Boston Young Men’s Club last week 
elected Mr. John S. Barrows president, 
The speaker of the evening was Rector 
Conaty of the Catholic University at Wash. 
ington, who dwelt upon the imperative neces. 
sity for religion in the life of man today, and 
the duty of the church to farnish religions 
and ethical instruction to the young. Rector 
Conaty impressed all who heard him with hig 
sincerity, his fervor and his gifts of utterance, 
Mayor Hart of the city of Boston was preg. 
ent for a time after the dinner and spoke to 
the members. This young organization has 
steadily grown, has never had a better year 
than during theone just closed, and is doing a 
useful service to the denomination in bring. 
ing the young men of the churches together, 

The spring meeting of the Congregational 
Club of Connecticut was held May 15 in the 
parlors of Center Church, Hartford, with 
Pres. J. H. Twichell in the chair, Rey, 
Charles Phillips made a strong address on the 
South African War which was warmly re- 
ceived. 


The Congregational Union of Cincinnati, 0., 
held its monthly banquet and social at Storrs 
Church, May 22. Five representative busi- 
ness men spoke briefly on Our Union, The 
Church and Railroads, Christianity and Busi- 
ness, The Avenue and the Alley, The Duty 
and the Grace of Fellowship. Rev. D. M. 
Pratt closed the evening with an address on 
Woman— What Would the Church be Without 
Her? Before the formation of the union 
there was little vital fellowship among the 
local Congregational churches, but through it 
anew sense of brotherhood and co operation 
has greatly stimulated and encouraged them. 
Rev. O. H. Denney was re-elected president. 


Theological Seminaries 


Andover 


President Tucker of Dartmouth preaches the 
sermon to the graduating class, June 10 ——The 
public examinations of Tuesday and Wednesday 
will be followed on Wednesday afternoon at three 
by the meeting of the Alumni, who will discuss 
Catechetical Instruction.——The annual address to 
the Society of Inquiry will be given by Professor 
McGiffert of Union Seminary, Tuesday evening. 


Hartford 


Rev. Charles Phillips of the London Missionary 
Society spoke to the students recently on the 
South African question.—Mr. Hodous has been 
appointed as associate fellow with Mr. Trout, who 
will study abroad only one year.—-The Hartford 
Central Association licensed thirteen Middlers May 
14.—The Women’s Advisory Committee of the 
Seminary and the Mount Holyoke Alumnz Associ- 
ation lately held an informal meeting and recep- 
tion. Miss Wooley, president-elect of Mt. Holyoke, 
and President Hartranft made addresses.—Re- 
cently the fear was great here lest Professor 
Jacobus should accept his call to Princeton Semi- 
nary; and now Hartford is again greatly perturbed 
over the call extended Professor Perry to the 
presidency of Marietta College. It is to be hoped 
that the result of the latter invitation will be as 
favorable to the seminary as in the previous in- 


stance. 
Oberlin 


The Beth Nun literary society held its first an- 
nual banquet May 14.——Professor Swing’s semi- 
nar on American church history closed May 15 
with the reading of original essays and a pleasant 
social hour.—Professor King closed his theology 


Continued on page 819. 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


(Coatinued from page 818.) 


Theological Seminaries 

course by calling in four essays from each student 
on the whole field of theology. During the latter 
half of the term each student is made to construct 
his own theological statement from original in- 
vestigation. The professor criticises helpfully and 
makes clear unsettled questions.—— Professor Bur- 
roughs preached the baccalaureate sermon May 
13 at First Church on The Earnest Spirit.— 
In the prize scholarships Messrs. Beardsley, King 
and Raymond of the Senior Class and Grant of the 
Middle Class won highest places and were given 
¢100 each. Ten of the Senior Olass have already 
decided upon their future work. Besides five who 
have accepted calls to churches, as already noted 
in our Record of the Week, W. A. Knight goes to 
Fall River, Mass., Paul Fox will engage in Polish 
mission work in Cleveland, Adolph Yuk! will take 
post-graduate work, J. J. E. Tarr will study in the 
Boston School of Expression. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


BARBER, WILFRED C., Immanuel Cb., Chicago, 
Ill, to Vienna, Mich. Accepts. 

BARNES, ALBERT E., Clearwater, Minn., to Anoka. 
Accepts. 

BICKERS, WM. H., Rosemond, [Ill., withdraws ac- 
ceptance of call to El Reno, Okl., and will remain 
permanently at Rosemond. 

CONRAD, Geo. A., Garden Prairie, Kelley and 
Slater, Lo., to Park City, U. Accepts. 

CRAWFORD, SIDNEY, Rutland, Mass., to Province- 
town. Accepts. 

Davies, WM., Second Ch., Spokane, Wn., to What- 
com. Declines. 

Day, ERNEST E, Open Door Ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., to Montevideo. 

Day, RICHARD C., Pacific Sem., to Rohnerville, 
Cal. Accepts. 

Dazey, JONA. C., Annawam, Iil., accepts call to 
Downs and Deer Creek, Okl. 

DEMOND, ABRAHAM L., Montgomery, Ala., to 
Central Ch., New Orleans, La. 

DRAWBRIDGE, ROBERT W., Union, N. H., accepts 
call to Medway, Mass. 

ELLSWORTH, FRED K., to permanent pastorate at 
Sandwich, Mass., at an increased salary. 

ERSKINE, JOHN, Northwestern Univ, Evanston, 
Ill., to Stratton Memorial Ch., Chicago. Accepts. 

Evans, J. CHAS., Pecatonica, LIl., to Chillicothe. 
Accepts. 

FISHER, CHAS. F., Yale Sem., to First Ch., Granby, 
Ct. Acsepts. 

“FRENCH, HOWARD D., Bangor Sem., accepts call 
to Orland, Me, 

FULTON, ALBERT C., Hartford Sem., to Kenne- 
bunk, Me. Accepts. 

Gitray, W. E., to Broadview Ave., Toronto. Ac- 
cepts. 

HAMILTON, GILBERT M., Auburn, N. Y., to Rich- 
ford. Accepts. 

HEATOR, GEO. W., Lamont, Mich., to Eastman- 
ville. Accepts. 

MCALLISTER, JA8., People’s Ch., Detroit, Mich., 
deciines call to superintendency of state Anti- 
saloon League. 

MALONE, Sam’L J, to remain another year at 
Lyndon, IIL, at an increased salary. Accepts. 

MARTIN, BENJ. F., to Fulton, Wis., where he has 
been supplying. 

More, HENRY W., Christopher, Wn., to Sprague. 
Accepts. 

RAJ EBYAN, DiKRAN H., Hartford Sem., to the 
First Evangelical Ch., Hadj n, Turkey. Accepts, 
and sails July 7 on the Ztruria. 

RICHERT, CORNELIUS, Germantown, Neb., to Ger- 
man Ch., Lincoln, Declines. 

SUTHERLAND, JOHN M., recently of Terre Haute, 
Ind , to Mound City and Valley Ridge. Accepts, 
and will live at Mound City. 

wats). BenJ. A., Highland, Kan., to Nogales, 

riz. 

TALMADGE, ELLIoTT F., Hartford Sem., to as- 
sistant pastorate Center Ch., Hartford, Ct. 

Topp, Hewry C., Eagle River, Wis., to Prentice. 

WILD, JOHN, to remain a ninth year at Second Ch., 
Hanover, Mass. Accepts. 

WILKINSON, WM. A., North Branch, Minn., to 
Thirty-eighth St. Ch., Minneapolis. Accepts, 
beginning July 1. 

WILLIAMS, H. Dg Wirt, to South Britain, Ct. 
Accepts. 

WILLIAMS, Jos. A., to remain a third year at First 
Ch, Avoca, Fo. Declines. 

WILLIAMS, WM., to remain atbird year at Oldtown, 
Me. Accepts, 


Wisk, D. WELLESLEY, Princeton, IIl., to Gridley. 
Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


CHERINGTON, Reip B., Pacific Sem , o and rec. p. 
Kenwood and Glen Ellen, Cal, May 15. Sermon, 
Dr. F. B. Cherington, father of the candidate; 
other parts, Dr. J. K. McLean, Rev. Messrs. E. J. 
Singer, C. C. Kirtland and L. D. Rathbone. 

Day, RicHarp C., Rohnerville, Cal., o. Rocklin, 
Apr. 23. Sermon, Dr. J. K. McLean; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. H. F. Burgess, J. B. Bileox and W.C. 
Day, father of the candidate. 

MARTIN, BEwJ. F., o. Fulton, Wis., May 22. 

NEewcoms, Ozea R., o. and rec. p, Thompson, O., 
where he has supplied since December, May 22. 
Sermon, Rev. T. D. Phillips;- other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. E. O. Mead, J. G. Fraser, A. T. Reed and 
F. O. Eggleston. 

NORRIS, JOHN W., rec p. Elburn, Ill, May8. Ser- 
mon, Pres. C. A. Blanchard; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. F. Day, E. W. Huelster, A. F. Feh- 
landt and E. 8. Carr. 

Pratt, DwiGut M., i. Walnut Hills Ch., Cincinnati, 
O., May 24. Sermon, Dr. C. A. Vincent; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. C. H. Small, 8. J. Heckman, 
Benj. Harris, G. H. Lee and Dr. J. G. Fraser. 

RAaJEBYAN. DIKRAN H., Hartford Sem., o. Asylum 
Hill Ch, Hartford, Ct. Parts, Pres. ©, D. Hart- 
ranft, Profs. W. 8. Pratt, C. 8. Beardslee, A. T. 
Perry, Rev. R. F. Wheeler and Dr. J. H. Twichell. 

RAMSDELL, FRANK E., ¢. Pilgrim Ch., New York, 
N. Y., May 25. Sermon, Dr. A. W. Archibald; 
other parts, Drs. 8. H. Virgin, C. C. Hall, C. E. 
Jefferson and F. A. Warfield. 

SHOEMAKER, ELMER E., i. North Ch., Newbury- 
port, Mass., May 24. Sermon, Dr. Michael Burn- 


Continued on page 820. 
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All Run Down 


Large Demands Upon the Physical 
Strength 


Many Miserable Peopie Who Exist 
But Do Not Live. 

Run down men and women are to be found 
on every hand. They have overdrawn their 
account with the bank of vitality. They exist, 
but do net really live. With them, everything 
is uninteresting and monotonous and life is a 
blank. Such people need building up — body, 
brain and nerves. This must be done by ton- 
ing the stomach and digestive organs and en- 
riching and vitalizing the blood. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla is the great building up medicine. 
It creates a good appetite, gives digestive 
power, makes the blood rich, pure and nour- 
ishing, and restores the exhausted physical 
system to vigor and vitality. It is just what 
you need when you feel weak, tired and “run 
down.”’ Remember, 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Sold by 
all druggists. Price $1. Get only Hood’s. 











A CORNER IN ICE. 


If you want to hoard ice this summer so that it shall 
not melt away unobserved, but accumulate on your hands, 
buy an Eddy refrigerator. 

The Eddy is a scientific ice-house, superbly built, and 
good for twenty years of perfect service. It is so economi- 
cal of ice that it will pay for itself twice over. Its conven- 
ience is far ahead of any other refrigerator. 

As a test of dryness, matches may be left on the 





shelves ; a damp sponge will dry completely in g short time. Frigidly cold, dry as a 
bone, free from odors and with perfect circulation of air, these ice-chests never fail 


to give entire satisfaction. 


As selling agents we show a complete line. All styles and sizes for houses, stores, 
restaurants, flats, nurseries, wine cellars, etc. Special apartments for milk, butter 
and bottled goods. Lowest prices. Send for our illustrated catalogue. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 





WOU ARE INVITED to see a choice collection of 


ORIENTAL RUCS 


gg | is on exhibition at the Trinity Court, Dartmouth 
t., Boston. This is a rare opportunity to secure gems 
of Driental art at very reasonab.e prices. 





ASTINGS YO. 


‘ BOSTON, NEW YORE 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO 





All Sizes. Latest Improvements. Fair Prices 





Individua} Communion 


Outfits. a) Si fect 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO 
Trt E, Rochester, N m 











ae **Gtality. address, of Best 
Le a N bey 
BUCKEYE BE 


THE E. W. VANDUZEN C 












16, 600 frs. ~ 
National Prize at Paris 


Quina 


I AROCHE 


A Ferruginous Tonic 


Pleasant to the taste ; aogieniiocy uickly and 
thorgughly in all cases of Stomach troubies, 
Anemia and Poorness of the Blood. 
22 rue Drouot 
PARIS 
EK. Fougera & Co. 
: Agents, N.Y 






















LLS. 


Stee! Alloy Church and Schoo 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELL co Hil fispere,O 








CHURCH BELLS .cr'v8xts 


MoSHANE! BELL FOUNDRY. t Balt more, Mids 








BS eHURCH 
oe dM LARPETS 


ATMANU- SJQHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
FACTURERS 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST 





CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


65 WASHINCTOR ST., 


a: 


BOSTON. 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


‘Continued from page 819 } 


Record of the Week 


ham; other parts, Rev. Messrs. M. O. Patton, 
G. W. Christie, A. W. Hitchcock, C. R. Seymour 
and Dr. J. D. Kingsbury. 

Swan, RICHARD L., i. Laconia, N. H., May 22 
Sermon, Dr. Cyrus Richardson; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs © C. Sampson, Robt. Ford, G. I. Bard, 
A. E. Cross, F. G. Clark, C. A. G. Thurston and 


G. 4. Dunlap. 
Resignations 


Dum, Wm. W., Third Ch., Denver, Col., 
effect June 30 

FARQUHAR, Rost. W., Hassalo St. Ch, Portland, 
Ore., and will spend some months in Europe. 

JAMES, BEN , Port Angeles, Wn., to take effect 
July 1. 

KERSHAW, WM H., Morristown, N. J., because of 
the proposed disbandment of the church, owing 
to circumstances of long standing. 

McGuIRE, JOHN, Alton, Ont. 

MEREDITH, RICHARD, assistant pastorate at 
Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., and will make 
a tour of the world. 

MUTTART, LORENZO W., Richmond, Me. 

PINKERTON, HENRY M_, Carthage, 8. D. 

PLANT, GEO. E., Second and [Third Chs., Arena, 
Wis., to take effect on or before. Sept. 1. 


Dismissions 
HARRY P., South Ch., Concord, N. H. 


to take 


DEWEY, 
May 23. 

MBSERVE. HaRRy C., 
Mass., May 25. 


Stated Supplies 
JENKINS, D, LLOYD, at Monrovia, Cal. 


Faith Ch., Springfield, 


Licentiates 


LACROSSE (WIS.) ASSOCIATION: E. QO. Chapel. 
ANDOVER ASSOCIATION: Henry J. Bennett, Jos. 
H. Bennett, Edward F. Carey, Geo. Haines, Wm. 
M. Macnair and Lucius F. Reed—all of Andover 
Sem. 
Personals 


CLARK, CALVIN M., Center Ch, Haverhill], Mass., 
will spend two months in Europe, sailing June 9. 

CRAWFORD, WM., was presented with two hand- 
some books at the »ecent meeting of the Lacrosse 
(Wis ) District Convention, whose eaecacip he 
has been for thirteen years. 

Dewey, Harry P., svortly before entering upon 
the pastorate over the Church of the Pilgrim:, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., presented South Ch., Concord, 
N. H., with a marble baptismal font in memory cf 
his son, Thatcher Dewey. A reception with very 
large attendance was given to Dr. and Mrs. 
Dewey by the South congregation last Tuesday 
evening before their departure for Brooklyn. 

Ecos, JAMgs H., having successfully passed 
through the formalities imposed by the Unitarian 
fellowship committee, has been enrolled as a mic- 
ister of that denomination, so says the New Yerk 
correspondent of the Christian Register. 

ENGLISH, REV. and Mrs. Wo. F., were presented 
with a ro'l-top desk and chair, sideboard and din- 
ner set at a reception tendered them by the East 
Windsor, Ct. church on the fifteenth anniversary 
of their marriage. 

PINGREE, ARTHUR H., Pigeon Cove, Mass., is 
spending three months in Europe. 

TITSWORTH, JUDSON, has been reading to his 
evening congregatians at Plymouth Chb., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., chapters from a novel which he 
has written recording the story of a yourg man’s 
conversion. 

TORREY, Cus. C., Andover Sem., recently ap 
pointed professor of Semitic languages at Yale, 
has been chosen resident director of the School 
for Sacred Research in Palestine, and @ year’s 
leave of absence from Yale has been granted him. 


American Board Appointments 


THOM, NELLIE F., daughter of Dr. D. M. B Thom, 
médical missionary of the American Board at 
Mardin, Eastern Turkey, has received appoin:- 
ment to the same field and will be connected with 
the girls’ schoo] at Mardin. 


Missionaries on Furlough 


These missionaries of the American Board have 

recently arrived in this country: 

ADAMS, ALICE P., in San Francisco, April 17, 
from Japah. 

HASKELL, EDWARD B., and wife, in New York, 
April 19, from Turkey in Europe. 

Houton, Epwarp P., and wife, in New York, 
May 1, from the Madura Mission. 

WASHBURN, Gro. T., and wife, in New York, 
May 9, from the Madura Mission. 


Departing Missionaries 
DORWARD, JAS. C., sailed May 18, to return to the 
Zulu Mission. 
PaTRICK, Miss Mary M_., sailed May 2, to return 
to Western Turkey. 


For Accessions to the Churches see page 822. 
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Obituary 


IN MEMORIAM 
fully entered into rest 


on Friday den (Linden), Mass., in 
RS year er age. Her las’ t sickn ness, pa 
tently ape and eweety eee was brief a severe. 

Hall was born 


ton, N. H. brother, Mr. Luke Wheeler, 
lives in Wes estfield, 103 and another, Mr. Lauren 


Wheeler, lives at Rochester, N. , where also resides 

her cal surviving sister, Mrs, Ellen beep ed by, hel 
ted was educated at id Gitm 

oon A emy. be tang school for 

several years in her native state and alec in Massachu- 

setts. Jan. 1, 1861 to Mr. Wil- 


by e was 
liam O. Hall, Revere, Mass. where the family resided 
until 187%, when they moved ac e to yn 
where the remainder of her life o wes spent The hus- 
band, who is in poor bet be oe survives her; also three 


children, Mr. Hall, who isa ® prominent merchant 
in Malden, Mrs. Hattie Hall 8 area of Chicago and 
Mrs. Alice Osborne Jackson 0 en. There is also 





a stepdaughter, Mrs. Mary Shurtiett of Revere, an 
poy 4 rausichiidren, * Three other children had pass 
ore her. A weay promising son died in 1889 soon 
after graduating at Harvard. 
The funeral services © were held at the family residence 
on Beach Street on Sunday afternoon, May 20, a 
were conducted by her pastor, Rev. J. Chris. Williams 
assisted ‘The et r. Danker, rector of the 
church. e eulogy of her pastor was touch 
peneye ul because all those present felt ss a. 
ruthfal. Mrs. Mabel Barstow sang with great pathos 
Thy will be Sone ” and “ When tire mists have rolled 
away.” The floral offerings were many and beautiful. 

According to her request she was buried at Barnstead, 
near her b eeppiece, and beside her near kindred me 
many of her aoe se friends, her pastor and Rev. L. 
Eims officiating e grave 

In her death vd oan the home but the Linden Con- 
gregational Church of Malden, of whioh she was a de 

voted member, and also the commuaity sustain a peer 
loss. Hers was a strong and forceful nature. ew 
much above the average in ipistiigence and ability. 
She had read extensively and thought Goomhy on ps 
subjects, and cons: idering her many domestic duties sh 
was surprisingly familiar with many of the best works 
of yt ryt isto » veotey and the ore i 
ture o The Congregationalist was a great fa- 
vorite with her. Almost to the end she kept abreast 
with the reai thoughtof the day. These, however, she 
did not read to the exclusion of the Book, which she 
loved best of ail. 

Her character was strong, and pure, and beautiful; 
such as the great Refiner aione can mold and polish 
Her true woman Op sympathy, utter unselfishness, her 
untiring service for others, her many sterling virtues 
endeared her to many ae She — com, pained. 
seldom sought ease or sympathy for herself. 
soee we psy are appl le to her: “She hath dees 
w 

Asa friend 4 neighbor she was eartiel, considerate 


and helpful; as wife and mother, faithful, devoted, 
patient, self-sacrificin ioe 2 member of the church 
she adorned her profess! Her life’s mission i+ 


ended, her work on earth te finished. She has passed 
from the earthly to the heavenly home; frum thechurch 
militant to the church triumphant. 


* The loved and lost!” Why do we call them lost? 
Because we miss them from the outward road. 
God’s unseen angel o’er our pathway ro, 

Looked on us all, and loving them the 

Straightway relieved them from life’s weary load. 
They are not lost; they are within the 

That shuts outloss and every hurtful ining. 

With angels bright, and loved ones gone ‘before, 
In their Kedeemer’s presence evermore.’ 


223% 











Railroads and Excursions 


READ THIS TWICE. 
JULY 


EXCURSION 


——To— 
CANADIAN MOUNTAINS, 
COLUMBIA RIVER, 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 
With an Expert. A RAR«¢ CHANCE. 

DR. ROLAND D. GRANT Bane devote bis vaca- 
tion to the personal care of a limited and very 
select party to bis favorite resorts of the great 
Northwest. Three special points are to be 
emphasized: First, the vast moun —_ ranges of 
the North British Au: erica, includin at the 
choicest spots, like Glaciers, awf a 3a mile 

and a balf high, and heavenly lakes with & two 
bupdred-mile ride among the lovely Fiords of the 
Noth Pacifie Ocean. 8S ¢ week on th 
mighty COLUMBIA RIVER, Sion visits to the 
Indians in native haunts. © other leader ever 
shows the Columbia River in any wortby sen<e. 

third a week in the real wonderland of the 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. Either of 
the three worth the price of the who'e 

Party leaves Boston July 5, absent 35 days. Rate® 
cothustastially aZqusintcd with every item of outs 
enthus: ot hy —— D Ww eve im of rou 
Twentieth trans-wountain trip. One ticket covers all 





ae DR. GRANT, osaka, N..H. 
oie BENEDICT, 


and Toons. B58 Boctan, R 4 i — - am 
peavd' by load Jeading ea pee. 


wawsEBe ORUEPEE, sey 


yo J UNE TO ae eo 


metas CARRY GOLF LINKS. 
For vocnies seers S- BEN ag 8 sre. 
. Wawbeek, Franklin Co., N. 
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Railroads and Excursions 








THROUGH TRAIN and CAR SERVICE, 
IN EFFECT APRIL 29, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS. 





*“*Chicago’’ ‘‘ North Shore” 
Special yy! 
Via Lake Shore Via [lich. Cen, 
Leave Boston | 10.45 4.M | 2.00 P.M. 
ie Albany 4.10 P. M 735 * 
“Syracuse | 7.55 “ | 11.40 | 
** Rochester 9.40 * 1.804. 
“ Buffalo | 1140 * 
“ Toledo - 5.55 A. M j 
“* Detroit | 8.00 * 
* Chicago | 411.560 “ 3.80P u 





The finest Pullman Cars will be run on these trains, 
Tickets and accommodations in meena aaee for sale at 
oe Office, 366 Washington Street, and at South Sta- 

on. 


A. 8. HANSON, 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOM B'S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 





A party under special escort will leave Boston June 
11, for an Early Summer Tour through the 


Yellowstone National Park 


Also on the same date a for the Yellowstone 
Park and return, with a choice of routes returning east 
of Minneapolis, e either via the all-rail route or through the 


GREAT LAKES. 





Special Spring Tour te Alaska, the Pacific 
North west, gre the Yellowstone National 
Park, May 3 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets te all points. 
Send for de:criptive book. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St., opposite School St., Boston. 


EUROPE GAZE’S TOURS. 


—66th Year— 
PARIS A series of attractive and com. 
EXPOSITION 








rehensive —_ thro 

Bis oak tava tee Gt 
eave p' 

ames months at fre- 

quent inter Pere Is. All Expenses, 

beg ag 

Also kop zeeeets, * 





PASSION PLAY tel Coupons, 8. 8. Tickets 
ALL EXPENSES W. H. EAVES, N. E. Agt., 
$225 to $300. 201 Washington St., Boston. 








Telephone 3956. 











EUROPEAN TOURS 


INCLUDING PARIS AND OBERAMMERGAU 


Parties small and conducted by University men. 
Only a few vacancies left. 
Circulars on application. 
DUNNING & SAWYER, 
106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Paris THE CRAWFORD TOURS 


By leave to .P 
Passion = all of the world. sndent 
aitparts and rail i? Independent 


PLAY inducements to clubs and and souletien. 


Macoomdadnnory & FLOYD, 


Boston ; oni 25) Breet yay Har. 
York x Oly vidoe ut St., Philadelphia 


EUROPEAN ‘¢ rage ae Sy 
TOURS. Brook’ 


Bedford Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥. 
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For Endeavorers 

PRAYER MEETING 

BY REV. H, A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic, June 10-16. Lives that Lift. Luke 
13: 20, 21. 

By using new figures of speech now and 
then we gain new ideas of the working of 
Christianity. Many a time have we been told 
that the world is lost and needs to be saved. 
That is forever true. But it is equally true 
that the world is sunken and needs to be lifted, 
as Drummond put it in his fresh way. Mis- 
sionary efforts then, at home or abroad, the 
outgo of personal infiaences, are designed to 
raise this world to higher summits. As Long- 
fellow puts it, 


Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 

To higher levels rise. 


Oat of what does this world need to be 
lifted? First from materialism. A noted in- 
venter of our day once said, ‘‘I never lift my 
eyes ten feet above the earth.” That was his 
way of expressing his absorption in tangible 
things, which he could dissect with his probe 
or weigh upon his scales. It seems sometimes 
as if this same attitude prevailed in business 
and professional circles, in society, and even 
in that place where the highest ideals should 
rale—the home, What shall we eat and 
drink? What shall we wear? How shall we 
get houses and lands and things wherewith to 
amuse ourselves? But it is the business of 
us Christians, by example and by precept, to 
lift men ont of this self-centered realm, to cpan 
the portals of the world just above them, not 
so very far away after all, the glory of which 
eye hath not seen nor ear heard. 





Oat of its pessimism, too, this depressed 
world needs to be lifted. There are u great 
many hopeless lives. Before them for a time 
dances this or that will-o’-the-wisp, this or 
that anticipation of temporary delight. But 
strip off the masks and you will find discon- 
tent, discouragement, pessimism. The gos 
pel of Christ is the only unfailing reservoir 
of hope. Wherever it goes in its simplicity 
and power it lifts men out of hopelessness 
into hope. 


But why talk about the big world and its 
needs! Your business, my business, is with 
the lives which we can touch, which we are 
touching, day by day. Depend upon it, we 
are either dragging them down or lifting 
them up. O to be among the lifters of the 
human raca! To do this we must first of all 
be lifted ourselves. It is only they who have 
mounted up on wings like eagles who can 
themselves run and not be weary and stretch 
a hand to their brethren faltering in the way. 
Only as Christ buoys us up, draws us ever 
nearer himself, shall we be able to get down 
under some other life and lift it out of its 
worldliness and despair. 


And one way in which the Master himself 
lifted others up was by being lifted up him- 
self. Stretched upon the cross he draws all 
men unto him. Never was there such a mag- 
net as this in the world, exerting its silent, 
. bat mighty, inflaence in China, America and 
India today as powerfully as it did in Pales. 
tine nineteen hundred years ego. Perhaps 
your secret cross, from which you shrink and 
the pain of which is very real and constant, 
is lifting up your life, is so glorifying it that 
you can all the better lift your fellowmen. 


ITEMS OF ENDEAVUR 


A mural box for requests for prayers is used by 
one society. 

A complimentary service to honorary members is 
reported as much enjoyed. 

Denominational history has been studied by a 
group of C. E.’s in monthly meetings. 

Special interest attaches to the yearly gatherings 
of the state unions in view of the absence of any 
national gathering in the country in July. 

Tbe .Union Church Endeavorers of Boston are 
aggressive in increasing their enrol ment. Hecto- 





graph letters with constitution, pledge and applica- 
tion cards are regularly mailed to prospective 
members. 


W. B. M. Semiannual 


The semiannual meeting of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions was held with the O!d 
Colony Branch in the North Congregational 
Church, New Bedfcrd, May 22, ander the 
favorable auspices of a bright May day, the 
attendance of a large delegation from Boston 
and other places, a good number from the 
locality and the welcome from the New Bed. 
ford ladies, expressed in the cordial words of 
Mrs. W. E. Chase and through flowers, music 
and a luncheon. Mrs. C. H. Daniels, vice- 
president of the board, presided in the morn- 
ing, and Mrs. Jadson Smith, president of the 
board, in the afternoon. Old Colony Branch 
was represented officially by its president, 
Mrs. Charles A. Ratcliffe. 

Miss Child, home secretary, reviewed the 
work of the last six months, showing that 
in some branches new societies have been 
formed, and there have been other signs of 
reviving interest so earnestly desired in this 
last year of the closing century. Receipts 
for the six months have been: in contribu- 
tions $43,726.52, specials $3,855.99, legacies 
$5,232 99; as compared with the same time 
last year a loss in contributions of $2,945.15, 
increase in specials of $2,392.07, gain in lega- 
cies of $205 75 

Miss Lamson gave an earnest address upon 
the present statas and importance of janior 
work, which was followed by helpful discus- 
sion. Glimpses of the Ecumenical Miesion- 
ary Conference were given, the Social Side 
being presented by Mrs. A. C. Thompson, 
Breadth and Variety by Miss Stanwocd, 
Woman’s Sessions by Mrs. Henry D. Noyes, 
Young People’s Sessions by Mrs. J. F. Hill, 
Spiritual Impression by Mrs. C. L. Gcodell 
and Results by Miss Child. 

Three missionaries represented the foreign 
field, Miss Chittenden of Foochow bringing 
her message from that city. Miss Case of 
Osaka, Japan, told an interesting story of 
‘*Miss River Island and her work”’—an ac- 
count of a little girl who began life under try- 
ing circumstances and who, under Christian 
training and school privileges, has developed 
into a most useful Bible woman. The Trans- 
vaal and Missions furnished a fruitful theme 
for Mrs. Goodenough of Johannesburg, who 
held all the audience as attentive listeners. 
An interesting feature was the presentation 
by the president of four new missionaries— 
Miss Mary A. Channell of the Springfield 
Normal Training School and a trained nurse, 
under appointment for Micronesia, with the 
expectation of going with Mr. and Mrs. Price 
to open new work in Guam; Miss Mary Isa- 
bel Ward, daughter of the late Langdon S. 
Ward, a Mt. Holyoke graduate of 1897, who 
will go to the Marsovan Girls’ School; Misa 
Grisell McLaren, Mt. Holyoke, 93, who will 
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strengthen the force at Van, Eastern Turkey ; 
while Miss Matilda S. Calder, Mt. Holyoke, 
96, at present teaching in the high school in 
Middletown, Ct., is to supply a pressing need 
in the Central Turkey Girls’ College at Ma- 
rash. Each of these young women spoke a 
few words, and, with Scripture charge and 
promise from the president, they were com- 
mended to divine protection and guidance by 
Miss Washburn. Other devotional exercises 
were led by Miss Young of Kobe, Jsp.n, and 
Rev. J. A. MacColl, pastor of the North 
Charch. 


The total eclipse of the sun on the 28th was 
most successfully observed in the South At- 
lantic States by corps of astronomers from 
the leading universities and observatories of 
the country. The Harvard corps stationed at 
Washington, Ga., secured seventy photo- 
graphs. Visually the corona resembled that 
of the 1889 eclipse. European observers re- 
sorted to Spain or North Africa. It was visi- 
ble to a greater or less degree in its entire 
path of totality. 


Toilet. Sets 


Children’s Rooms 











Toilet Sets, recently landed from Staf- 
fordshire; new and beautiful designs, 
with kittens, rosebuds, dolls, etc. 

Also the larger Toilet Sets from Min- 
ton, Wedgwood and the Cauldon pot- 
teries, adapted to modern interior decora- 
tions, carpets and hangings. 

All values, from the ordinary to the 
expensive decorations. 

Dinner Set Department, Lamp 
Department, Glass Department and 
Art Pottery Rooms never so abundant 
in attractive specimens. 


Jones, MeDutfon & Stratton Co. 


China, Glass, Lamps 
120 Franklin, Cor. Federal 


FINE GOLD 
JEWELRY 


POSTER. & Cal. 


32 WEST ST., BOSTON. 














Sheets and Pillow Cases 


This immense purchase was bought at such a low price that the manufacturer 
refuses his trade-mark to be used. Our name goes with them, however, as the 


cotton is an excellent quality. 





Actual Our 


Value Price 
54x90 Unbleached Sheets.......... 40c 29c 
63x90 Unbleached Sheets.......... 45c 37c 
72x90 Unbleached Sheets...... . ..50c 4ic 
81x90 Unbleached Sheets....... .. 55¢ 45c 
81x99 Unbleached Sheets. ........ 61¢ 50c 
90x93'2 Unbleached Sheets.......... 63¢ 50c 
90x99 Unbleached Sheets...........69¢ 55¢ 
42x36 ~=s—; Pillow Cases.................I24%4¢ 1sOc 
42x40%% Pillow Cases.......-.-.-+++++ I4c 12%c 





Actual Our 


Value Price 
54x90 Bleached Sheets.............. 45c 33c 
63x90 Bleached Sheets.............- 50c 40c 
72x90 Bleached Sheets.. ........... 55¢ 45c 
72x99 + Bleached Sheets.............. é6Ic 50c 
81x90 Bleached Sheets..............63¢ §Oc 
81x99 Bleached Sheets.............. 65c 55c 
90x99 Bleached Sheets.............. 69c 60c 
45x38 Pillow Cases...........-..++ Is 12%c 
45x40% Pillow Cases.........-.0+..++ 1% 14c 


NOTE.—Hotels, Lodging-house Keepers will find tt to their advantage to examine 
the lots, even though no discount can be given from these prices for quantities, 


GILCHRIST & CO. 


BOSTON 
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Accessions to the Churches 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA NEBRASKA 








Riverside, — 24 Kearney. ee 
Rosedale, — 9 Omaha, Plymouth, Oe 
= Francisco, Beth- Vine 8t., 2 7 
18 Fn bat S..:7 
Whititer, 71 6 Verdor 16 16 
CONNBOTICUT Weeping Water, 35 38 
fir] South, — a NEW HAMPSHIRE 
New ilford 4 
Watertown, 2 4 yo a Hi 
ILLINOIS NEW YORK 
Bowen — 123 , _ 
opere Lincoln ae ne 33 
ote Bt., 38 | Buffalo, F First, 6 13 
Stra - “demorial, — 25 New York, | K, Broadway iy 
University, 7 7 Pabern: 2 18 
en Ave., 4 17 a ~ ad 7 67 
Loda, 7 Saugerties. 19 26 
Makanda, — 17 Sayville (L-1.), 33 
Gebueet’ 11 & Sidney, First, 17 21 
Oak Park, Second, 10 13 NORTH DAKOTA 
Roberts, 2 5 Rose Valley, — 65 
Sycamore, — 34 Twin Valiey, — 6 
INDIANA OHIO 
Indianapolis, May- Cincinnati, Colum- 
flower, — 4 16 20 
Shipshewana, 6 6 Cleveland, Park, 4 8 
10WA Columbus, St. Ciair . 
pelesbare, — 52 Garrettsville, — 18 
Montour, " 37 17 sdstone, ——- 
Rockwell, 14 23 OKLAHOMA 
Traer, 1 7 Olivet, — 65 
MAINE — — 7 
Fryeburg, ee Lo — 
aeepessakpert, OREGON 
south — 8 Ashland, — 31 
Firet Par ish, 4 4 Forest G 2 8 
Portland, State 8t. 4 4 Portland, ‘gunnyelée,— 4 
MASSACHUSETTS SOUTH DAKOTA 
a Courtland , Erwin, 12 15 
“ 7 Houghton — 9 
First, 10 13 , 
Fail River, Fowler, — 7 Jroquols, — 
Haverhill, Center,’ g 12 Perkins, ce 
seating, 5 a VERMONT 
a me e 9 14 
Wa ’ Bie > ——. verte ‘ 
Wellfieet, 4 65 Colchester, 8 14 
M CHIGAN Poors Dent 4 ; 
Bradle — g dgericho Center, 
Durand,’ s 3 Rochester 7 at 
’ 
Grand Rapids, Smith _ Waterville, 3. 3 
pomorel, 3 8 WASHINGTON 
th —- 4 
Litchfield, — sg povepure, S98 
Muskegon, First, - 4 Hillyard tes 
Ovid, _ ° wee 
Vicksburg, — 4 Orting, = 
Wayland, ao 20 WISCONSIN 
Dodgeville, — 10 
Al nels se Fond du Lac, 14 14 
Qrer Beas’ : m4 Stockbridge, 9 13 
Lake Benton, 5 10 Whitewater, 12 17 
meee, Plym- 7 OTHER CHURCHES 
uth 2 
7 ’ eens = M.,1 8 
Ulen, — 5 Atianta, Ga, Cen- 
MISSOURI ‘eral fa 13 + 
St.Louis, Memorial,17 17 Challis, Ida. 
Olive Branch, 12 12 Charleston, 8.C., 18 
Springfield, — 10 — Ouba, Ven. aa 
NEBRASKA Newport, er 12 12 
Arcadia, 3 3 Nickerson an., 5 
Beemer. 6 6 Nome, Alask ‘a, St. 
Cambridge, 10 10 Bernard. 36 
Out-station, — 40 Sheriden, Wyo, 10 11 
em 10 18 Tampa, Fia., es | 
4 10 Wilbaux, Mont., — 65 
Hay ‘Springs, 4 4 Churches with’ less 
Irvington 1 83 _ than three, 21 


Conf., 537; Tot., 1,691. 
Total since Jan. 1: Conf., 4,833; Tot., 11,107. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, June 3, 
10 A.M. Speaker, Rev. E. H. By ington, D. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MERTING, under the 
a.aspices of the Weman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 

, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 
INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, Clifton Springs, 
-» May 30-June 5. 

FREE “RELIGIOU 8 ro geney, Hollis St. Theater, 
Boston, June 1,104 

HoME MISSIONARY Sieuee, annual meeting, Detroit, 
Mich., June 5-7. 

WoORLD’s WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANOE UNION, 
Edinburgh, Scotiand, June 22-29. 

) ‘etiaeimnced STUDENTS’ CONFERENCE, June 29-July 


HARVARD SUMMER S.HOOL OF THEOLOGY, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., July 5-21. 

ene ¥ OUNG WOMEN’S CONFERENCE, July 13- 

a 57; ge C. E. CONVENTION, London Eng., 


July 1 
NORTHFIELD GENERAL CONFERENCE, Aug. 2-19. 


WEDDING 


Invitations and 
Announcements. 
Latest Styles. Correct Forms. 


WARD'S“ Réston. 

















BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh 
DAVIS B 
ANNESTOCK 
OR 
i — ew Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
pce 
Chicago. 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 
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advertising, and claims of 
rival manufacturers, it can 


seen that Pure White 


Lead is claimed to be the base or 


principal pigment of all the Paints 


or mixtures of Zinc, Whiting and 


Barytes which are represented to 


be better (?) than White Lead. 


FRE 


For Colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 


Any shade desired is readily 


ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘Uncle Sam's Ex. 
perience With Paints '’ forwarded upon application. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 








Goldsmiths, 

Silversmiths, 

Jewelers and 
Importers. . 





3391 Washington S 
< Boston x 





Lg 
+> 





















16 West 23d St. 
166 Broadway. 
504 Fulton 8t, 
169 Tremont 8t. 
924 Chestnut St. 
74 8tate St. 











*, always 





HALL’'S .?9 


oizee 


EFRIGERATORS , is. 


Shelves in Osk and 
Pine wood Clean- 
ab‘e, with flush b -t- 
toms, removable 
pipe, trap, ice rack 
apd shelves. Pure 
cold dry air. Needs 
the least »mount of 
ite. Always up-to- 
date. 

Over 25 years’ ex- 
neriepce building 
Refcig> rators. 


WV ben Ly buy iusist upon having the ‘‘ HALL.” 


Sold by Dealers. 
write B. tne manufacturers, 


If you cann 


obtain Hal)’s, 


A. D. HALL & SON, 33 to 41 Spice St., 
Charlestown District, Boston. 


Catalogue Free. 





. * 
Benevolent Societies 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is re in huse' and in Massachusetts 
only) by th the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So0- 
ay No. 609 Co tional House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
Woman’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Co tional House. Office hours oo 5. a= 
nual membersh F100 .00; life white Te 
tributions solici iss Lizzie D fone 
AMERICAN BOARD OF VOMMISSIONERS yor For- 
BIGN grin, Treaburety Charle onal House, Boston. Frank 
H. Wiggin, Treasurer ; Charlies E. Swe Publishing and 
has nt. Office in New York, Fourth Ave, 
and Twenty-Second St. ; in Ohicago, 153 Salle St. 
woman BosRD OF Missions, Hess Room 704 Congre- 


7 al How Miss Day, Treasurer; 
iss nDbie B. "Child, Home 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
educational, at the South and 
e West, among the Indians and Chinese. B: 
ofice,¢ 615 U ongregational House; Chi c) ‘office, 153 La 
Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either of the 
above riot or to H. W. Hub Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-Second St., New York City. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOIBTY 
htt e Baitting. Rev. H. 
D. D., Secre' ier a », Treasurer, “Heed, 
ew Yo 
ional ing, Ne Boston, Field id Geardlery. 
CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY ioe 
former New West Education Commissi on). Seon a 
ven 


tah and New Mexico, 
8. F. WILKINS, Offices 612. os Siseado fi. 
tional House, Boston; 151 ‘Washington hicago, 
Cone. Busbay = SOHOOL & os ae ‘ear 
used aly for fnew nge J work. Rev. 
George M. Boygton, D. D. retary an ; 
W. A. Duncan Ph. D., Field Secretary; Rev. Francis J: 
Marsh, New dngiand 8 Superintendent, Congregational 
House, Bosto: 
THE Gomeumeasrontas CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
0! ical Co tional 
Schools in ton and its suburbs. 
; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; J. J. 
Milk Bt., Boston. 


“| 


eo N 
Churches of =. Uni 
chartered un the laws of the 8 of 
he so bequest), to be used for the purpose 
et pepe Bo Oongre in the resolutions of the 


THE Oone mw popey BOARD OF PASTORAL SuUP- 
PLY, established by 
tion, offers its A. A. $ to churches des! 

ulpit 618 Bons in husetts and in other Beaten. 
Room 61 — House, Boston. “Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec 3 

EB BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 

room, ae7 Hanover Street, 


churches for noclety and app 





pone of money to B, 8. Snow, Correspon 
a tet ue ey tak 
ake 287 over Street. Bequests should read 
ueath to the B: Seaman’s orien 


08 
ty the pha of * of bal to be a) society.” to the chariiaie 


uses and pu! rv. 
apo. and Dur * + aoa Gould, fae 


THE Woman's, wBuasan’s peep SOCIETY c} 
membership $1.00; life membership $20.00. Mrs. 


Charles H. Beale, Treas., “‘ The Warren,” Roxbury. 
GR ACE A collection of Graces adapted 
for any meal. Some in verse 


BEFORE | —_ especially for use of chil- 


No. 26 of Handbook Se- 
MEAT 


ries. Price, 4 cents. 
100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 
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Education 


_— Conway, Mass., is to receive from Mr. 
Marshall Field of Chicago a free public li- 
brary puilding costing $100,000. Mr. Field 
was born in Conway. 

— Amherst College keeps step with the 
times. The trastees voted unanimously last 
week that Greek shall be no longer a requisite 
for the attainment of the degree of A. B. 
Latin will continue to be required. Dr. Lam- 
son’s successor on the board of trustees is 
Rev. H. S. Bliss, ’82, of Montclair, N. J. 
George A. Plimpton of New York is also 
elected a trustee. 

— No less fitting than the appointment of 
Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick as dean of the 
woman’s department at the Harvard summer 
school for Cuban teachers is the choice by 
President Eliot of Prof. E. C. Hills, the dean 
of Rollins College, Fla., as director general of 
the teaching force. The work which Rollins 
has been doing with Cubans for the last three 
years is thereby recognized. Up to this time 
it has been the only school in the country to 
receive and educate them in any considerable 
number. President Eliot has also selected 
one of the teachers at Rollins, Mrs. Caroline 
H Abbott, to serve on the teaching force at 
Cambridge. 





Tangles 


44. ANAGRAM 
ICILY TURNED 
The skeptic will not give assent 
To truth from Heaven eminent— 
“ Your dogmas I cannot receive, 
In fact I only will believe 
What I can understand ”—‘‘1 see; 
How very short your creed must be! ”’ 
DELIAN. 


45. CIPHER 
Noreg I St rary ourn A med I dwr it Ef 

nam: eyo uhadi Nbla ckorwh it E no rare- 
wet old whom A deyo ufir St, O: rwhe nitwa 
sy out, urn edt O du St-thou ghgo, ney our 
racest [ Lif illsy our placef orid olsa refo 
Undne Ara Lit hewor ldro U. N. Dnoki. 
Ngorp-re-Ten De. Rwasy out och eatth 
emwa Sally oucon Ldd ono An Gelsup ern 
A Lord, emoninf Erna Ibi Rdbe astor many 
Etso Lve I tic an; Tosa mue Lloo Kr eadh is 
fir St-Bo-O Kinch apt E:ni nete Ena Lin 
eede D-I-ssee nforth, Ereal lth emy St-ery 
Issol vedint: Hathi Story. 

I write not Latin, Hebrew, Greek; 

Nor augbt but English do I speak ; 

Yet should I thus perchance perplex 

One anxious youth of either sex, 

Have patience, place my letters right, 

And all will quickly come to light. 

Like prose I’ve writ, but if you please 

Tis poetry with equal ease. 


E, HERBERT. 


46. LITERARY NUMERICAL 

Whole wrote about a table. 

2-1-4-5-12-16 was written about by Thack- 
eray. 14-15-17-8 was written about by Jobn 
Howard Payne. 6-7 was written about, by 
that title, by Charles Dickens. 13-3-18-19 
was written about by Mrs. Opie. 11-9-10 has 
been written by allauthors. RutH HALL. 


47. CHARADE 
A learned pig may even know 
Enough to pick out letter THREE, 
But ’tis not ina TWO to ONE, 
Though in a ONE-ing tower he be. 
FOUR, learning does not seem to be 
Adapted to our feline friend— 
But boys his indolence should FIVE 
And many hours in study spend. 
Then after a WHOLE cf studious years 
Sometimes the learned man appears. 
J. H. 8. 


48, CHARACTERISTIC INITIALS 
(More Distinguished Congregationalists) 


1, Organizes Other Homes. 
Head. 3, Well Developed Helper. 4. Serves 
Museum. 5. Guides Missionary Business. 


2. General | 
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6. Would Have Right. 7. Holds Pastorate 
Devotedly. 8. Ably Judges F.r Brethren. 
9. Sends Free Wisdom. 10. Reliable Teacher. 
11. Giant Among Giants. 12. Ably Teaches 
Parsons. 13. Enduring Kind. ALPHA, 


ANSWERS 

39. I-dol(l). 

40. (Author’s answer.) Gera, Hamm, Gotha, 
Wigan, Batb, Abo, Govan, Van, York, Ponce, 
Thorn, Dover, Agra, LeMans, Mons, Pau, Leith, 
Quito, Nevers, Ayr, Riga, Amol, Leon, Nice, Old- 
ham, Amoy, Salem, Lima, Tokat, Ashton, Bury, 
Ava, Bonn, Perth, Angers, Singan, Utica, Canten, 
Lodi, Agar, Ore], Tver, Hue, Para. 

41. 1. Mendic-ant. 2. Cormorant. 
4. Vagr-ant. 

42, Easy, but not too easy; found with too 
great ease; nor yet with too little ease; am easy; 
if you do not solve me with ease; easy yet not 


3. Tru-ant. 


asy. 
43. Bridle your tongue. 


Answers acknowledged: C. W. F., Boston, Masz., 
34, 35, 36, 37; Abbie A. Tidd, Westboro, Mass., 
37, 38; W. W. Madge, Oakland, Cal., 31, 32, 33, 
34, 35, 36, 37, 38; Katherine Lynch, Salem, Mass., 
35, 36, 37, 38; J. H. 8., Auburndale, Mass., 34, 35, 
36, 37,38; Mrs W. A. Harrington, Webster, Mass., 
36, 36, 37; F. 8. B., Chelsea, Mass., 35, 36, 37. 

The sender of 45 states that it answers Bishop 
Wilberforce’s riddle, mentioned in The Congrega- 
tionalist of April 19, and that, although not before 
published, it has been in his family for many years. 

Among the answers given to 38 are “Globe,” 
“A windmill” and ‘‘ Motion.” 











BEECHAM’ S 
PILLS | 


The Best and Safest 
7 Family Medicine : 


FOR ALL 

 Bilious and Nervous Disorders 
, ’ Sick Headache, Constipation, } 
‘ Weak Stomach, Impaired Di- 
§ gestion, Disordered Liver and 
4 4 Female Ailments. 


¢The World’s Medicine; 


Annual Sale Exceeds 6,000,000 Boxes. 
10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 


PPh aly bp clip. oe han cpa pels GaP 


Beecham’s Pills have the largest sale of 
any Proprietary Medicine in the world, and | 
this has been achieved : 


Without the publication of testimonials ‘ 
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W CKLESS AUTOMATIC 











OILSTOVE. 


BLUE FLAME 








KEROSENE (COAL 
OIL) IS USED, PRO- 
DUCING AN IN. 
TENSELY HOT BLUE 





Thousands in use 
throughout the world, 
giving the utmost sat- 
isfaction. 








FLAME. HEAT IS 
CONCENTRATED ad 
JUST WHERE IT IS Pains ene 
“ n P 
— house. without it,” 
wm says one who has the 
Sty wilt be ae in constant 4 
and no valve to get : WV 
out of order. wm W 
ss W 
: in cctcc aa Absolutely no dan- (7 
No unbearably hot c ger. Has been oper. «if 
kitchen where the Au. No. 2. High Junior. Price, $11.00. ateq successfully by a Ww 
tomatic is used. Nine other styles and sizes to select from. blind woman. ‘i 
W/ 
Why bother with the slow unwieldy range, when the Automatic is so W 
easily attainable, with its quick, clean, hot flame, instantly ready for Ny 
use, and dispensed with the moment the heat is not required ? Rif 
N 
Ny Ask your enterprising dealer or write us. Rif 
V Ask for 1900 Catalog, FREE. , 
Vy V 
i) . , 
> Central Oil and Gas Stove Co., % 
Y ly 
217 School Street, = = Gardner, Mass.,U.S.A. ¥¥ 
NMéEEBES SE ALE WAL MAY hE he he hd —_--s > Se Se SS a Se et Se ~ 
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INVESTMEN 


FRUIT 
FOODS 


Every thrifty, right-minded person is interested in securing as good an investment for his savings as 
possible. The manufacture of Fruit Foods is opening up a totally new industry. The world is 
ripe for these products and when this Company possesses adequate facilities for manufacturing, their 
sale will be practically unlimited. A new era in the world’s dietary is dawning and many conservative 
business men expect The Sherman-Worrell Fruit Co. to experience one of the, strictly speaking, 


notable successes of modern days. 


As is well known, practical business men and food experts 


are in full control. The Company is receiving orders for shares from the officers of our oldest and most 
prominent Savings Banks, for personal investment: also from conservative business and professional 


men in Boston and throughout New England and from the West and South. 


Let each reader of The 


Congregationatlist frankly consider whether he does not wish to share in this opportunity. 


From Boston Transcript. 


Business Fully Established. 





In all matters of finance caution is now the 
rule. It is not stating an untruth to say that 
very many of the old-time methods of invest- 
ment are proving unsatisfactory. This is so 
much a fact at the present that a genuiue crisis 
has been reached, and persons with any surplus 
of money are gladly turnipg to such new 
avenues of investment as are proving trust- 
wortby and of good earning power. The chief 
points of the preposition of fruit foods are that 
they are wholly common sense, and that the 
more their capacity of profit and splendid growth 
is investigated does the business show itself a 
remaikable opportunity for investment. 


To Investors. 


One of the most perplexing problems facing 
every one is to so invest his savings as to have 
them, first of all, safe, then to be earning divi- 
dends, and finally, if possible, to have the 
parent amount, itself, steadily growing in value. 

We know that all these features sre met in 
this investment. The practical evidence ex- 
hibited on every hand clearly shows that this 
business, already well established and of good 
earning power, is to be no ordinary success, or 
the sale of our products confined to the Ameri- 
can market. 








The fruit ranches owned by this company, in 
California, are in full bearing and at no time 
have they yielded such crops as are assured 
this year. Manufacturing fruit foods has been 
successfully prosecuted for five years in Cali- 
fornia and for four years in Chicago. Boston 
fac‘ory will pe soon established, and the goods 
will be on the New England market by Sept. 1. 


Sale of Shares 


has been very satisfactory. Capital obtained 
is for development on the lines on which the 
business is now runping and on vh'‘ch it is now 
successful. Our concentrat«d fruits are made 
wholly from ripe fruit, and the 10 per cent. dis- 
count we are (ffering to those who take shares 
immediately is to secure requisite capital to 
pay spot cash for this ripe fruit, vast quantities 
of which we use, over and above what our 
ranches produce. 


Invest Now. 
Cood Dividend Earned 
in i900. 


We make it an object for you to buy shares now. 














If you have your savings invested unsatisfacto- 
rily, and wish to change, even if the change in- 
volves small temporary loss, our 10 per cent dis- 
count will repay you. A good dividend is 
assured for this year and for each succeeding 
year, while the shares will be constantly increas- 
ing in value. 


Balance of Shares. 


10%, Discount for Immediate Cash. 


The balance of the block of shares offered at 
$10 per share, with a discount of 10 per cent. 
for immediate cash, could easily be taken by 
the readers of The Congregationalist in the 
next few days. Will you not, personally, 
take advantage of this offer? Decide on the 
number of shares you with and send order at 
once to 


The Sherman-Worrell Fruit Co., 


301 and 302 Congregational House, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Booklet Mailed. 


It any one wishes to know the fullest details 
of this business, write for booklet. 











HOUSEKEEPING DEPT. 
Napkins and Table Cloths 


%4 German Damask Napkins in excellent pattern. Reg- 
oosbene shhe Now 5.00 


German Damask Table Cloths, at 20 per cent less than the 


52 dozen 
ular $7 50 quality..... 


regular value. 


OD BOD DOIG in is ois bist s Covecstssetcsicsaus 
BT BaD FOTOS 00c00scdycecy cscs seen csvcspee-cene 
BO SEB Pars... .... .csos. chaccnsbousessecnsapece 
SPECIAL VA LUE IN 
Summer Blankets 


42 pair 11-4 Summer Blankets, BLUE border only. Value 


37 pair 12-4 Summer stanacetint ALL WHITE. Value $5.00. Now 3.75 


Hemstitched Cotton Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 


Made from Atlantic Cotton 


72x99 Sheets.. 


81x99 Sheets... po #6 O00n 0s ee cece soes ened cose seed eceesooes 
a oi Sokpeccccreadcceccsdcccddabbacdedaees 
42x3814 Pillow Slips, each ...............csceeeeeee 
45x38% Pillow Slips, €ach............seeerccceseeee 


White Goods Dept. 


Satin Stripe Dimities, new arrivals, per yard 
French Linen Batistes, in solid colors, for Shirt Waists, per yard.. 1.25 
15 Pieces White English Pique for Skirts, value 3742¢c per yard..20c 


R. H. STEARNS & CO. 


Tremont St. and Temple PI., Boston 





Soap 


American house- 
wives know they 
can always de- 
pend on Babbitt’s 
Best Soap. 


Made by B. T. BABBITT, New York. 


..3 





